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Let the Continental Illinois Bank 
help you to..... 
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unused talents 
in your bank 


Banks are giving more attention to 
the training of their people today than 
ever before. Unused talents are fre- 
quently uncovered as a valuable 
by-product. 

Training programs help to give you 

, a greater return on salary dollars— 

m m bad ha AVL) Lit v1 A. CA probably the largest single expense in 

had ’ " ==. your bank. 
ith f ah Should you be interested in any of 
the education and training material 
Yoeaiwew we we have developed and are using in 
tii our bank, we'll be glad to share it 
7 with you, and work with you in fitting 
it to your needs. 
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Your inquiries are invited. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





75 Years 


For three-quarters of a century the 
Bell System has rendered service of 
more and more value to the American 
people. The telephone began in this 
country. Here it has been most widely 
developed and used. This is a great 
asset in helping to defend the free- 
dom of the United States. 


Our telephone service is also a prod- 
uct of freedom. In the building of the 
Bell System, countless discoveries and 
inventions have had to be achieved by 
the inquiring spirit of free men. Op- 
portunity has been open to all. Com- 
petition has flourished throughout the 
organization. Worth-while incentives 


of Service to the Nation 


and reasonable rewards have fostered 
the will and capacity for leadership. 
In the rendering of service day by day, 
the responsibility to get the message 
through is accepted as a public trust: 
that too is the exercise of freedom. 


All that has been achieved flows 
from the nation we serve. Under pub- 
lic regulation, the Bell System has 
generally been allowed the freedom it 
needs to perform its service well. It is 
essential that this freedom to serve be 
undiminished; that research and in- 
vention go vigorously forward; that 
new leaders be encouraged and pre- 
pared to lead; and that earnings be 


fully adequate to continue to pay good 
wages to employees, and a return to 
investors sufhcient to attract and pro- 
tect the billions of dollars of savings 
that make the service possible. 
Through the years private enterprise 
and public policy in telephone com- 
munication have returned a value 
beyond price. We are confident they 
will do no less in the years to come. 
We are determined to meet the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to us, and we 
pledge our utmost efforts, always, in 
devotion to the public service and to 
the lasting security and advantage 


of the people of the United States. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





IN CASE OF FIRE, 


WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE 


High-speed Bell & Howell recorder. Th 
sellanaien ratios available. Photograj 
fronts and backs of documents side by 

on 16 mm. film, or at the flick of a swit 
converts to 8 mm. photography of fronts o 
up one side of the film and down the oth 


Bell c Howell | | Bu rroughs 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


FAST SERVICE—ANYWHERE 
23 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS...FROM COAST TO COAST 


Atlanta Detroit Pittsburgh 

Boston Houston Portland, Oregon 
Buffalo Kansas City Seattle 

Chicago Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cincinnati Minneapolis San Antonio 
Cleveland New Orleans San Francisco 
Dallas New York City Washington, D. C. 
Denver Philadelphia 


Skilled mechanical service, on your premises from 583 Burroughs service centers. 


Simple-to-use Bell & Howell reader. 
jects clear images of original size or, in s0 
cases, larger. Combines facsimile priog 
Easily operated from a sitting position. 
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If the impossible happened . . . if fire destroyed or 
seriously damaged the records of your bank... would 
you have the answers for your stockholders, your 
customers, your employees? Would you be able to say, 
“Everything is all right. We have reproductions of all 
documents.”” Or would there be no answers .. . just 
ashes. 


Possibly your bank has used microfilm for a long time 
without enjoying the full extent of its protection. Your 
most precious documents, for example—have they 
been microfilmed? And are your microfilms stored in 
some safe place well removed from the original records? 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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Just to be sure, microfilm a// your important records... 
the Burroughs way. Because Burroughs microfilming 
is fast, thrifty. It gives you clear, sharp reproductions 
of your records—and more of them per roll of film. 


Why not learn a// about microfilming at its best from 
your Burroughs representative? Burroughs offers you 
the finest microfilming equipment . . . produced by 
Bell & Howell, recognized leaders in the photographic 
industry. Also ask him for your copy of the new 
Burroughs booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records with 
Burroughs Microfilming,” which describes the most 
efficient procedure for reproducing your records. 


Burroughs 





From Where We Si&.... 


THE QUESTION OF WHAT CONGRESS 
should do with the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 is one of the live 
topics of the moment as this is writ- 
ten. We can well imagine the con- 
fused state of mind of the Congress- 
man who is weighing the political 
consequences of his own recorded 
statements and actions as they re- 
late to the whole question of price 
and wage controls, or, for that 
matter, to any other question vitally 
affecting the welfare of the people. 


We would imagine that, gener- 
ally speaking, the Congressman 
who is evaluating the various posi- 
tions he might take on the question 
of price and wage controls in terms 
of the number of constituents whom 
he will make happy or unhappy by 
adopting one course or another, is, 
himself, unhappily situated. How 
much better for both himself and 
his constituents if he would assume 
the position of leadership which is 
rightfully his and discharge his re- 
sponsibilities as a leader. The time 
usually spent with his ear to the 
ground could then be devoted to the 
task of informing himself as fully 
as possible regarding the subject 
under consideration. He would then 
think things through to the wisest 
possible conclusion in the light of 
all the information available. His 
regard for the welfare and his de- 
sire for the continued support of 
his constituents would be tempered 
by his awareness that these constit- 
uents are part of a social, economic 
and governmental system, the over- 
all interests of which must be served 
by any measure which would serve 
the ultimate best interests of any 
of its parts. The decisions flowing 
from conclusions thus arrived at 
would then be his own and could 
be more successfully defended and 
justified than could any decision 
based on a balance struck between 
the voting power of the advocates 
and opponents of the various issues 
with which he has to deal. 


Political Pressure Predominant 


It is probably true that political 
pressure rather than economic 
merit seems destined to play the 
predominant role in shaping and 
determining this particular issue. It 
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seems fairly obvious that political 
pressure will remain in the gov- 
ernmental saddle not only for the 
next thirty days, but for a consid- 
erable number of years beyond June 
30, 1951. Government by pressure 
is pretty much the accepted tech- 
nique, and we can only exert our- 
selves as fully as possible to the 
end that the pressure may be ap- 
plied with greater intelligence and 
integrity. 


Constituents Divided 


In an address before the 60th 
Anniversary Convention of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association en- 
titled “Laws, Lobbyists and Legis- 
lators,”’ E. D. Landels, San Francis- 
co attorney, dealt very interestingly 
with the proposition that “territorial 
representation has little, if any, 
significance in determining most 
legislative issues.” For the most 
part, the issues presented to the 
duly elected representative “are 
not issues between his and another’s 
constituents, but they are issues 
between different groups of his own 
constituents. . Our system of 
representation simply fails to pro- 
vide a means whereby all the con- 
flicting interests in our society can 
have an effective voice.” 


Mr. Landels pointed out that this 
situation has given rise to a system 
of “functional representation” (lob- 
bying) operating outside the frame- 
work of government, in which are 
found the real representatives of 
particular groups. 

Following a realistic appraisal of 
the ethics of the system, Mr. Lan- 
dels made this observation: 


“And it must be remembered 
that the line between persuasion 
and inducement is a difficult one 
to draw. A legislator who so casts 
his vote as to insure his re-elec- 
tion or to gain political prefer- 
ment does no violence to the 
democratic process. No one should 
expect legislative decisions to be 
made in an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual detachment. The fact re- 
mains that this phenomenon of 
functional representation has 
now become a most important 
and integral part of the whole 


legislative process and is un- 
doubtedly here to stay. It does 
no good to pretend that it does 
not exist.” 


This is not to say, however, that 
it cannot be improved, and the 
speaker held out hope that it will 
be. He pointed out that the indi- 
viduals filling the role of “legisla- 
tive advocate” must acquire a 
greater measure of responsibility 
and respectability than is now the 
case; that the groups hiring them 
must recognize their responsibility 
to the community as a whole; that 
they cannot afford to treat the legis- 
lative process as a sort of grab bag 
from which each group grabs what 
it can; that they must seek to 
minimize corruption in the legisla- 
tive process and concern themselves 
with issues “beyond those imme- 
diately affecting their particular 
business. . . . We must learn, and 
this is as true of business groups 
as others, to support those men 
who attempt to do an honest job 
although they do not always do our 
particular bidding.” 


Motive At Polls Controls 


And here we arrive somewhat at 
the point of beginning. The goals 
which Mr. Landels has set up for 
legislative advocates and those who 
hire them might well become those 
of the entire body of voters. But 
the time for us to do the best possi- 
ble job of exercising our preroga- 
tives as a free people is at the polls 
—and the degree of integrity of 
purpose and motive manifested in 
our voting will determine the degree 
of integrity which will motivate 
those whom we elect to office. 


Voting for the wrong people for 
the wrong reasons and harassing 
them with letters and wires because 
they can’t do an impossible job of 
keeping everybody happy at the 
level of the pocketbook, isn’t going 
to get anything done about per- 
petuating our status as a free peo- 
ple. 


Editor 
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Our Foreign Banking Staff 
is particularly well equipped 


lo handle your 


International Transactions 


For more than 88 years the Foreign Banking Department 
of The First National has been accumulating knowledge that 
can be of great help to correspondent bankers in meeting 


today’s problems of foreign trade financing. 


The long years The First has been in the foreign field 
have given our officers experience that is now more valuable 
than ever in handling the remittance of funds, commercial 
and travellers’ letters of credit, foreign collections, and the 
purchase and gale of exchange. 

Our Foreign Banking Staff will be glad to discuss your 
foreign trade problems and help you with your international 


transactions. Calls or correspondence invited. 


Foreign Banking Department 
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Lesure H. DreyYerR Vice-President 
R. KENNETH NEWHALL Asst. Vice-President 
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“Services 


. +. are very nearly as complete as those which may be had at our indoor windows.” 


Auto Banking Comes To Columbus 


Located on a main traffic artery at a point passed by 44,000 
cars daily, this bank provides complete facilities for an exclu- 


sively auto-borne clientele. 


By CHARLES W. McCOY 


Asst. Cashier, The City National Bank & Trust Co., Columbus, O. 


ARKING CONDITIONS in down- 
~ town Columbus were becoming 

increasingly difficult. Some 30 
per cent of previously available 
downtown parking space was lost 
to the motorist when streetcars 
were replaced by buses and large 
sections of curb space were taken 
over for use as “loading zones.” The 


erection of new buildings and the 
expansion of existing structures 
brought in additional numbers of 
people, adding to the already bur- 
densome number of automobiles 
requiring accommodation. More- 
over, new construction frequently 
made further inroads -upon the 
amount of vacant space available 
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for parking purposes. Parking lots, 
in fact, seemed particularly de- 
sirable as building sites, since they 
presented no razing’ problem. 
Parking rates became prohibitive. 

Our increasing consciousness of 
this problem, together with our 
awareness of a growing need for 
relieving the overcrowded condi- 
tion of our two downtown offices, 
finally caused us to decide to build 
a third office which would be so 
designed and located as to meet 
as nearly as possible the needs of 
both situations. 

To fully meet our objectives, 
the site of this office must, among 
other things, suit the convenience 
of a maximum number of the cus- 
tomers of our downtown offices. In 
order to properly weigh this factor, 





we surveyed approximately 20 per 
cent of the various types of accounts 
on our books and indicated on maps 
the places of residence and employ- 
ment of the customers concerned. 
Information regarding the size of 
their balances was also indicated. 
From this we gained definite knowl- 
edge of the area in which our 
business was the more concentrated. 
This determined the general area in 
which the new office must be lo- 
cated. 

Our planning of the details of 
the office and grounds proceeded 
simultaneously with our search for 
a site, as our decisions regarding 
either of these two phases of our 
planning would be pretty sure to 
influence those with reference to 
the other. Of primary interest to 
us in this connection was the ex- 
perience of other banks with fa- 
cilities developed for the special 
convenience of the customer with 
a car on his hands. We examined 
such facilities in many parts of the 
country, and we also made careful 
inquiry into the manner in which 
customers were reacting to such 
services. It was found that they 
were very popular and that some 
had come to be regarded as in- 
dispensable. 


Pedestrian Traffic No Factor 


We decided first of all to exclude 
from our planning any considera- 
tion of the accessibility of our lo- 
cation to pedestrian traffic, and to 
concern ourselves solely with ways 
and means of accommodating drive- 
in customers. The presence or ab- 
sence of adjacent business was ac- 
cordingly of no practical conse- 


CHARLES. W. McCOY 


quence and immediately ceased to 
be a factor in our deliberations. 

We also determined at the outset 
that our location would have to be 
such as to minimize the number of 
left turns which it would be nec- 
essary to make off a busy thorough- 
fare in order to reach it. Since our 
business hours were fixed at 9:00 
to 2:00, it was quite obvious that 
only the inbound traffic would, for 
all practical purposes, pass us dur- 
ing that period. It necessarily fol- 
lowed that our location would have 
to be to the right of that inbound 
traffic. 

The site chosen is located on our 
principal traffic artery, a boulevard 
connecting many of our residential 
sections with the downtown and 
other commercial and _ industrial 
districts. It consists of approxi- 
mately two and one-half acres. 
Among the things which recom- 


RECORD OF TRANSACTION 


ee 


PERSONAL LOAN PAYMENT........... 


Savines Account Deposit........... 


RECEIVED FROM Savinecs Dept 


ee 
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One form does the work of three. 


mended the site selected was the 
fact that 44,000 cars passed the loca- 
tion every 24 hours. This, alone, 
gave it great publicity value, as the 
interesting and attractive premises 
which we had projected with their 
carefully designed and engineered 
signs would make their daily appeal 
to all these thousands of people. 
Of far greater importance, how- 
ever, was the fact that we were 
making it possible for a very large 
number of the occupants of these 
cars to do their banking with a 
minimum expenditure of time and 
effort. 


Cars Can Enter At 53 m.p.h. 


The task of locating the building 
and drives on the site in such a 
way as to provide a maximum of 
accessibility, convenience and safe- 
ty for our customers, required many 
hours of planning, much of it in 
collaboration with the engineers of 
the State Highway Department and 
county and city traffic engineers. 
Perhaps our greatest problem arose 
out of the need for adapting to the 
speed of the boulevard traffic. We 
managed this by building our drives 
somewhat parallel to the boulevard 
and making them long enough to 
provide ample space for decelera- 
tion. Cars can safely enter our 
premises at a speed of 53 miles per 
hour. It was necessary, also, to pro- 
vide space in which the cars could 
line up without blocking the en- 
trance, and twenty-six cars can be 
thus accommodated. 


The parking area on our lot will 
take care of approximately sixty- 
eight cars. By rearranging our land- 
scaping, which now occupies about 
half of our site, we could handle 
about one hunderd cars. We can 
park additional cars on the fifty- 
foot private street surrounding our 
site. 


We have our own drainage sys- 
tem, connecting with the city catch 
basin. The steps at the front of the 
building have radiant heating for 
melting ice and snow, as has the 
cement in front of the drive-in 
windows. 


The entire two and one-half acres 
presents a well-integrated appear- 
ance, thanks to a landscaping plan 
which sought to make the most of 
the opportunities presented by this 
small tract. There will be no tall 
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Careful planning for the utmost in service for the motorist customer characterizes every detail, both inside and out. 


trees to obscure the view of the 
building. The use of shrubbery be- 
hind which a person could hide was 
carefully avoided, particularly in 
the area adjacent to our twenty- 
four hour depository. 


The drive-in windows are con- 
tained in 8 ft. x 10 ft. booths. The 
doors and windows are equipped 
with bulletproof glass, 1 and 9/16 
inches thick, 5/16 inches thicker 
than would be required to success- 
fully withstand attack. Locations 
for two more windows have been 
provided. Their erection and com- 
pletion can be accomplished with- 
out disrupting the operation of the 
other two in any way. 


Many Drive-in Services 


Services available at our drive- 
in windows are very nearly as com- 
plete as those which may be had at 
our indoor windows. Commercial 
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and savings deposits, of course, 
constitute the bulk of our drive-in 
business. A considerable number of 
small loan payments are also re- 
ceived. Notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of signature cards, checks 
may be cashed for customers and 
withdrawals of savings may be 
made within certain established 
limits. Checks may also be cashed 
for non-customers under certain 
conditions. 

In order to minimize the number 
of forms required to handle savings 
deposits and withdrawals and loan 
payments in our drive-in windows, 
we have devised a form which we 
call a “Record of Transactions” slip 
on which we enter all information 
required for the completion of our 
records. This form is prepared in 
duplicate so that a copy may be 
given the customer. 


For identification at the drive- 


ins, we rely primarily upon the li- 
cense number of the customer’s car. 
We simply ask the driver for his 
license number and verify it as he 
drives away. Our experience proves 
quite conclusively that the mere 
knowledge that we are taking this 
precaution is a sufficient restrain- 
ing influence to preclude any possi- 
bility of an attempt at fraudulent 
check passing. Should difficulty of 
any kind grow out of a transaction 
with a non-customer, it would be a 
simple matter to trace the owner 
through the ownership records. 
This is by no means equally true 
of other customary means of identi- 
fication, such as drivers licenses, 
Social Security cards and member- 
ship cards of various kinds. Should 
a person presenting a forged check 
be driving a stolen automobile, we 
might find ourselves in a little diffi- 
culty, but we feel that possibility is 
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too remote to warrant consideration. 


In weighing the risk attending 
non-customer drive-in transactions, 
we arrived at the net conclusion 
that such risk was considerably less 
than would be the case in a con- 
ventional indoor operation. We de- 
cided that car owners were pretty 
sure to possess some measure of 
financial responsibility, if only to 
the extent of an equity in the car 
they were driving. The possibility 
that such an equity could prove to 
be insufficient to meet the needs 
of any situation in which we might 
find ourselves seemed extremely 
remote. No situation requiring a 
test of our conclusions has yet de- 
veloped, which fact seems to us to 
lend very substantial support to 
their validity. 


Minor Hazards—tLarge Benefits 


Our experience has made it very 
clear that it would have been easily 
possible to go far beyond the point 
of diminishing returns in elimi- 
nating hazards by restricting our 
drive-in services to riskless trans- 
actions. We have found that the 
minor hazards we have assumed 
in our efforts to make these serv- 
ices as complete as possible actual- 
ly exist in theory only, and that 
the calculated risk involved is prac- 
tically nil. The large benefits, in 
terms of increased customer satis- 
faction, which these added services 
have already gained for us, give 
every promise of far outweighing 
any possible resulting loss. 


Transaction Time Limited 


We have placed a time limit of 
one minute upon all drive-in trans- 
actions. Transactions which would 
ordinarily take much more time, 
such as requests for coin and cur- 
rency for pay roll purposes, if 
properly prearranged, can readily 
be made to fall within that time 
limit. We have found that by fully 
utilizing every second, an astonish- 
ing amount of work can be done in 
one minute. 


There have been and will doubt- 
less continue to be an occasional 
violation of our one-minute time 
limit by customers using these fa- 
cilities for the first time. When this 
occurs, we handle the transaction 
as best we can and ask that any 
future transactions requiring more 
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than one minute be handled inside 
the bank. Our ample parking fa- 
cilities and the excellent appoint- 
ments of our banking room make 
this an altogether agreeable alter- 
native, and we are rarely required 
to make the suggestion a second 
time. 


Delays at tellers’ windows are 
irksome under any circumstances, 
but the customer who is afoot is 
free to shift from line to line or to 
postpone his banking until another 
time. This is not true of the cus- 
tomer who is waiting in line at a 
drive-in window, and to serve him 
at all satisfactorily, the line must 
be kept moving. In the absence of a 
very strict time limitation, a cus- 
tomer could easily be detained a 
half hour or more. 


Adjacent to the drive-in lanes is 
a workroom, equipped with a self- 
closing bulletproof door. It is con- 
nected to the drive-in windows by 
an overhead elevator, which takes 
care of all transfers of cash, depos- 
its, checks, etc. Parking space and 
a ramp leading into this room have 
been provided for the use of Brinks 


Express, who regularly deliver and 
pick up currency. 


Profits Exceed Expectations 


Profitwise, this venture has far 
exceeded our expectations. With no 
access to pedestrian traffic and an 
exclusively auto-borne customer 
clientele, this was very much a 
venture into the unknown, and we 
projected our earnings on a very 
conservative basis. We applied the 
most rigorous accounting tests that 
we know anything about and 
leaned far backward in our efforts 
to deny this operation any profits to 
which it was not entitled, at the 
same time making sure that it as- 
sumed its full share of all expense. 
Notwithstanding all this, we were 
delightfully surprised to find that 
we were on a self-sustaining basis 
within a few months after we op- 
ened for business. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. McCoy will discuss the 
uniquely progressive and efficient indoor facil- 
ities and operational details of his bank in an 
article which will appeor in our August issue. 
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Attack the Symptoms of the Problem 


4)/ Vie Hou Can This Se Done? 


What Does This Method Involve? 


« Price freezes as temporary expedients. 


- Price control and rationing over an extended 
period. 


+ Police power substitution for normal market- 
ing function. 


What Will Be The Results of This Method? 


+ Black markets. 
+ Maldistribution of product. 
- Disruption of meat production. 


- Diversion of manpower to impossible en- 
forcement job. 


+ Disrespect for law. 


» Health hazards—unsanitary practices, lack 
of inspection. 


+ Loss of by-products—inclading life-saving 
medicines. 


» Steps toward government regimertati n of 
our entire economy. 
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Two Alternatives Have Been Suggested: Gates 
, 
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Concentrate on the Cause of the Problem 


What Does This Method Involve? 


A. Increasing the meat supply by: 
1. Growing more livestock. 
2. Increasing production and efficient use of 
feed. 
3. Reducing livestock losses. 


. Neutralizing excess purchasing power by: 
1. Pay-as-we-go taxation. 
2. Limitations on consumer credit. 
3. Incentives for individual saving. 
4. Strict economy by government, business 

and individuals. 

5. Restrictions on expansion of money 

supply. 


C. Public recognition of the tough job that lies 
ahead. 


What Will Be The Results of This Method? 


+ More meat. 

. Equitable distribution of meat throughout the 
country. 

. Maximum production efficiency. 

- Normal business procedures rather than 
waste and graft. 

. Maximum supply of medicines and other 
by-products. 

. A sounder economy, both during and after 
the emergency. 


Concentrating on the causes of the problem seems a clear choice over a program of price 
control that cannot control prices or rationing that cannot assure everyone a fair share of mect. 


, 


Reproduced from a folder published by American Meat Institute, Chicago, Ill. 
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In the view of L. L. Matthews, President of South 
Bend'’s American Trust Company, a good public rela- 
tions program gives full consideration to the needs 
and the convenience of the wage earners and sal- 
aried workers who constitute the mass market for 


bank services. 





L. L. MATTHEWS 


A Customer-Centered Philosophy 


By WILBUR J. BRONS 


Associate Editor 


T THE HEIGHT OF ITS POPULARI- 
A TY back about 1910, the old 

Joe Miller Joke Book wheeze 
about the banker’s glass eye con- 
tained the proverbial. grain of 
truth. The false optic, as vaude- 
villians of that day told the story, 
was the one with the friendly 
gleam. 

The hoary tale continues to in- 
trigue many a thoughtful banker 
today. Among them is L. L. Mat- 
thews, president of the American 
Trust Company of South Bend, Ind., 
and vice presiden: of the Financial 
Public Relations Association. In 
the Matthews reckoning of what 
constitutes good public relations 
for banks and bankers, far too many 
potential bank customers still be- 
lieve there is more truth than fic- 
tion in the point of the Joe Miller 
yarn, ie., that the average banker 
is a pretty cold potato, one who will 
gladly lend you money if you can 
prove to his satisfaction that you 
have no need for it. 


As all bankers know, however, 
this viewpoint leans toward over- 
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simplification of a complicated 
problem. The essence of that prob- 
lem, in Mr. Matthews’ opinion, is 
how to impress upon the general 
public the fact that banking, circa 
1951, is not what it was a quarter 
century ago. A corollary fact is that 
banks must be profitable in order 
to render the type of service to 
which their communities are en- 
titled. 


Banker Matthews puts 
way: 


it this 


“Many of us who were engaged 
in banking 25 years ago realize 
there is little similarity between 
policies and practices then and 
now. In the late ’20s and the very 
early ’30s, banks were approxi- 


Witsur J. Brons is a Chicago 
newspaper man of 33 years ex- 
perience, who for the past 20 
years has specialized in finan- 
cial writing. Former conductor 


of The Round Table, daily col- 


umn of politico-economic com- 
ment in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, Mr. Brons also 
served as chief editorial writer 
of that publication. 





mately 30 per cent liquid. Loan 
amortization schedules were a rela- 
tive novelty and in many cases the 
major item in the loan portfolio 
was the one secured by listed stocks 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
debentures were the rule rather 
than first mortgage bonds. 


“It was customary in those days 
to pay interest on demand depos- 
its, and in many instances banks 
charged commissions on _ loans. 
Despite the double liability that 
attached to ownership of bank 
stock, demand for charters was 
active. Competition, more often than 
not, was of the cutthroat variety. 
Service charges were getting a little 
publicity now and then, but they 
were considered by many a radical 
and dangerous departure from 
traditional banking practice. Ten 
per cent of the average bank’s big 
depositors counted on to 
carry the remaining 90 per cent 
of its accounts.” 


were 


A Changed Picture 


The over-all banking picture has 
changed greatly since the mora- 
torium of 1933. Commercial bank- 
ers generally are now in almost 
complete agreement as to the de- 
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“The ‘second shift’ was an immediate air-conditioned success." 


sirability of liquidity and in the 
overwhelming majority of cases 
shape their policies and practices 
toward that end. An important 
practice in this connection is now 
as widespread as it was once unique. 
This is the requirement that vir- 
tually all borrowers reduce their 
loans by means of regular monthly 
payments. 

Big depositors no longer carry 
the smaller ones; adequate serv- 
ice charges tend to make each ac- 
count proportionately profitable. 
Even the country’s largest banks, 
with many substantial corporate 
and individual accounts, now make 
a consistent effort through various 
advertising media to attract the 
small depositor. 

None of these changes were 
over-night affairs. For example, 
realization that the lower 90 per 
cent of the average bank’s custom- 
ers comprise its real bread-and- 
butter business was slower to bear 
fruit than most of us imagine. Yet 
the fact that the change has come 
points up one facet of the Matthews 
philosophy of banking, which boils 
down to this: make it as easy as 
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you can for the smal! depositor to 
use all the facilities of your bank. 
The American Trust Company has 
done just that in a number of ways 
that have proved profitable in a 
rather highly competitive local 
situation. 


Football, Factories and Farms 


To most of us, the place-name 
South Bend spells Notre Dame and 
football prowess. The university is 
important enough in the local 
scheme of things; none would deny 
the fact that it brings huge crowds 
to the Northern Indiana city or that 
these same crowds are an impor- 
tant economic factor in the com- 
munity. Nevertheless, South Bend’s 
day-to-day affairs are based on a 
foundation sounder than football 
fame, which tends at best to be 
ephemeral. The city itself houses 
hundreds of small and medium- 
sized manufacturing’ enterprises 
and is the center of a normally 
prosperous agricultural region. It 
is also the home of one of the large 
independents of the automobile in- 
dustry, Studebaker Corporation. 


L. L. Matthews long ago became 


concerned about the banking needs 
of wage-earners and small busi- 
nessmen. Here was a large segment 
of local population which any bank 
would regard as containing thou- 
sands of individuals whose earning 
capacity made them desirable bank 
customers. 


First step in the Matthews plan 
to get these people coming to the 
American Trust Company was one 
which many banks were taking: 
establishment of a personal install- 
ment loan department. That was 
some 15 years ago and at the end 
of a twelve-month period the bank 
had about 1,000 signature loans on 
its books. Today, the department has 
55,000 customers and installment 
loans of $2,500,000 comprise about 
a third of the bank’s loan total. 


Establishes ‘Second Shift'’ 


Success in building up a substan- 
tial business in installment loans— 
FHA Title i, conditional sales con- 
tracts and signature and chattel 
mortgages—encouraged Mr. Mat- 
thews to take an unusual second 
step, what he calls “Second Shift 
Banking.” The phrase describes the 
operation accurately. It was Mat- 
thews’ conviction that many people 
who would normally use his bank’s 
facilities were prevented from doing 
so by the relative shortness of con- 
ventional banking hours: few of 
these many potential bank custom- 
ers could get away from their jobs 
during the usual 9 to 2 or 9 to 3 
o’clock period. In South Bend there 
are some 35,000 industrial workers 
who are at their jobs at 7 a.m. and 
are finished with their stint at 3:30 
p.m. Here was a group of men and 
women to whom a closed bank door 
at 3 p.m. meant using other facili- 
ties, such as postal savings, non- 
bank money orders and a mobile 
currency exchange unit. 


In 1946, when South Bend banks 
agreed to extend their closing hours 
from 2 to 3 p.m., the immediate re- 
sult for the American Trust Com- 
pany was 150 hours of overtime 
each week, spread over some 30 
tellers, bookkeepers and other cler- 
ical help. Today, when the bank’s 
main quarters close at 2 p.m., a 
“downstairs lobby” takes over. 
Conveniently accessible from the 
street level entrance to the bank 
building, the lower-level banking 
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“Here was a group of men and women to whom a closed bank door at 3 p. m. 


room carries on until 5 p.m. Ef- 
ficiently lighted, with modernized 
tellers’ cages, the “second shift” 
was an immediate, air-conditioned 
success. The percentage of new ac- 
counts opened after the main bank- 
ing room closes has been increas- 
ing so steadily that American Trust 
Company management would like 
nothing better than to be able to en- 
large its downstairs rooms. The 
second shift gets credit for much of 
the recent growth of the bank’s in- 
stallment loan department, now 
housed in the “lower lobby.” 

All in all, double shift banking 
has enabled the South Bend bank 
to provide better service to its com- 
munity at less expense. Teller over- 
time has been eliminated and the 
bank now finds it easier to obtain 
good part-time help among house- 
wives and college students than 
it is to get high-calibre full-time 
employees. 

Making it easy for wage-earners 
and salaried workers to use bank- 
ing facilities is, however, only part 
of the Matthews credo. Another con- 
viction, equally strong, can be 
summed up this way: It is largely 
the job of the individual banker to 
clear away popular misconceptions 
about banking, to impress upon 
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bank customers and the public at 
large the fact that interest rates 
and service charges are not made in 
a vacuum where none of the eco- 
nomic influences of our times can 
reach them. 


Explains ‘‘Whys And Wherefores"’ 


Mr. Matthews’ experience with 
his own bank’s customers tends to 
confirm him in his belief that many 
of his colleagues could do a better 
public relations job for their insti- 
tutions if they would take the time 
to explain the whys and where- 
fores of bank earnings, higher in- 
terest rates and the growing man 
power problem. As the American 
Trust Company president points 
out, the pressures upon banking are 
no less than the pressures upon the 
rest of the economy. 


“We are immediate 
manpower shortage caused pri- 
marily by U.S. spending abroad 
and our tremendous military pro- 
gram at home,” says Mr. Matthews. 
“These programs, in turn, have 
stepped up industrial employment 
to a level at which bank salaries 
and wages are no longer attractive. 
Make no: mistake about it, this 
shortage will become more acute 


facing an 


meant using other facilities.” 


over the next few years if federal 
assistance to other countries and 
federal spending at home continues 
at the present rate. Only adequate 
bank earnings and sufficient re- 
muneration for bank services will 
correct this situation, and in large 
part bank earnings will depend 
upon how well we conduct our staff 
and public relations programs. This 
is our internal problem. 

“In these inflationary times, al- 
most everyone expects to pay more 
for food, clothing, housing, auto- 
mobiles, tires, radios, television sets 
or most anything he or she buys. 
But when the banker has the 
temerity to raise interest rates on 
loans or increase his service charges 
moderately, there is vocal resent- 
ment from many of his customers. 

“This situation, I believe, is large- 
ly our fault. We have not properly 
sold the obvious truth that bank- 
ing has to be profitable if it is to 
render any service of real value 
to the public. The average American 
likes to stand on his own,, likes to 
pay his own way. I have found that 
when the bank’s position is care- 
fully explained, opposition to ade- 
quate service charges and interest 
rates disappears.” 

Admittedly, banking has changed 
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for the better in the past 25 years. 
But it is by no means certain that 
bankers generally have done the 
best possible public relations job. 
As Mr. Matthews puts it, bankers 
are still the favorite whipping boys 
when any drastic change in the na- 
tional economy takes place. 


Typical of the public attitude, the 
American Trust Company president 
points out, is the fact that the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
is still referred to as providing 
“government insurance” of deposits. 
Actually, as every banker knows 
full well, the Treasury has long 
since been reimbursed for the funds 
used in setting up the agency and 
FDIC is entirely on its own, sup- 
ported not by government but by 
member banks themselves. 

Typical, too, is the Matthews ex- 
perience with a local labor leader 
with whom the banker had become 
friendly. When Matthews asked his 
friend how much he thought the 
bank earned on its assets, the re- 
ply was “Oh, about 12 or 15 per 
cent.’”? When he was shown that re- 
sults for a recent year were only 
3.1 per cent, the labor leader ex- 
pressed surprise; the gross return 
on the bank’s earning assets in a 
peak period did little more than ap- 
proximate the rate of return on 
capital invested in the manufactur- 
ing corporation for which the union 
official’s followers worked. 


Banking Most Misunderstood Business 


Banking, the vice president of the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion insists, is the most misunder- 
stood business in our part of the 
world. The statement might well be 
true. At least it has much in the way 
of official and private statements 
to support it. Consider, for example, 
the frequently heard criticism that 
lack of credit restraint on the part 
of the banking brotherhood was 
largely responsible for the post- 
Korean inflationary upsurge of 
June and July, 1950. Obviously, to 
put the major portion of blame for 
such a situation upon bank credit 
is to put the cart before the horse. 
Every banker would like to do what 
he can to help keep inflationary 
tendencies under wraps, but it is 
patently childish to call upon bank- 
ers to put out the fire while govern- 
ment continues to pour on the fuei 
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of increased spending and unpre- 
cedented deficit financing. 


Some Rules For Junior Executives 


If Banker Matthews were asked 
to lay out a set of hard-and-fast 
rules for the junior executives who 
will some day step into the top 
banking jobs, the list probably 
would read about as follows: 

Consider the convenience of cus- 
tomers and potential customers in 
all matters in which it is at all 
possible to make it easier for them 
to do business with your bank. 

Never lose sight of the importance 
of other aspects of good public re- 
lations; if this means taking the 
time to explain to a borrower why 
it has been necessary to raise in- 
terest rates, be assured that the 
effort is well worth while. 

If the time is right for an aggres- 





sive loan policy, see to it that your 
bond portfolio is highly liquid; if 
your loan volume is relatively small, 
consider the advisability of a some- 
what higher net yield at the expense 
of liquidity of bond holdings. 

Bankers know, naturally enough, 
that no all-inclusive program can 
be written which will cover every 
bank or banking situation. The 
needs of a predominantly agricul- 
tural community in the Iowa corn 
country are not necessarily those of 
a semi-industrial community in In- 
diana. Nevertheless,there are basic 
ingredients which must go into 
every bank policy if banking as an 
institution is to have the public 
good will it has come to deserve. 

The yesterdays have witnessed 
a great deal of progress in many 
directions; but ahead stretches a 
vista of tomorrows. 





Some Good Advice For Bank Customers 


The following, from CLOCK TALK, house organ of the Ameri- 


can Trust Company, South Bend, Indiana, could well be brought to 
the attention of everyone who writes a check: 


SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS IN THE PREPARATION 
AND USE OF CHECKS 


1. Keep blank 
books, statements, and cancelled 
vouchers under lock. Blank checks 
provide a forger with the first requi- 
site to a forgery and informs him of 
the name of the bank upon which 
the depositor draws. The depositor's 
book or statement provides the 
forger with knowledge of the de- 
positor’s balance. 


checks, check 


Cancelled vouchers furnish sam- 
ple signatures of the depositor which 
can be copied by the forger. 


2. Write checks with safety ink, 
or use a check writing machine. 
This prevents successful alteration. 


3. Leave as little space as pos- 
sible between figures indicating the 
amount; start the written amount as 
close to the lefthand margin as pos- 
sible and draw a heavy line or lines 
through the unfilled space; write the 
figures close to the $ symbol and 
write the number of cents in such a 
manner that they cannot be easily 
converted into dollars by moving the 
decimal point. 


4. Use alteration proof check 
paper. This will disclose erasures. 





5. Destroy all checks marred in 
drawing; never permit a check to 
be issued with erasures on it. 


6. Never issue a check to an un- 
vouched-for stranger. Do not issue 
checks payable to ‘‘cash"’, or ‘‘bear- 
er’. The unvouched-for stranger 
may be a forger. 


7. Do not sign blank checks, any 
amount might be filled in. 


8. Scrutinize all certified checks 
as the stamps are not difficult to 
duplicate. 

9. Be careful where and how you 
sign your banking signature. Sam- 
ple signatures are invaluable to the 
forger. 


10. Endorse checks deposited to 
your account: ‘Pay to the ...... 
Segue anin a Bank", for deposit only" 
or the equivalent. This prevents the 
check being cashed without altera- 
tion. 


Following the above rules will 
save the depositor and the bank a 
lot of trouble from forgery or dis- 
honest alferation of checks. 


Francis Jones 
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Sound Customers Via The Home Budget 


“A workable budget repre- 
sents a compromise between 
what a family wants and 
what it can afford.” 


BY SARAH J. MacLEOD 


Director, Home Economics Bureau, 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ACH GENERATION has its own 
E problems. “You’ll know our 

house. It is the only house on 
the street without television” was 
the answer an eight-year-old gave 
in a sad and injured tone when the 
mother of his friend said she would 
drive him home and that she knew 
his street, but he’d have to point 
out his house. 

Yesterday’s luxuries quickly be- 
come today’s necessities. Persuasive 
advertising and glamorous demon- 
strations are tempting and some- 
times lure people into buying too 
much in too short a time. 

Changing conditions of living 
and thinking, as well as present- 
day prices and current income, must 
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be considered in setting up money 
programs. Today the purchase of 
television sets, automobiles, expen- 
sive homes and up-to-the-minute 
household equipment are responsi- 
ble for many money questions. 

Installment buying is as American 
as the automobile. Income taxes, 
savings, food, shelter, operating, 
clothing, and advancement are the 
divisions into which the family 
budget divides itself. To these an 
allotment for payment on debts 
must often be added. 

“Have you any debts?” is asked 
sooner or later in every budget 
interview. It is amazing the num- 
ber of times “no” is the answer 
given and later in the consultation, 
payments such as $50 on a car and 
$20 on furniture come to light. 
Cash for an adequate initial pay- 
ment and a credit rating which jus- 
tifies a loan seem to erase the 
thought of debt from the minds of 
some people. The old saying 
‘Money in hand before you buy” 
seems to be outmoded. 

“What do you do with a loan and 
a lot of small debts?” was asked in 
a question period following a talk 
on budgeting. The discussion be- 
came too personal for general in- 


terest and the inquirer was invited 
to come to the Society and talk 
over her problem in privacy. She 
appeared bright and early the fol- 
lowing morning. 


Hopeless At First Sight 


It was a common story of pay- 
ments on a vacuum cleaner, sewing 
machine, furniture, and a loan from 
a loan company. Individually the 
items seemed small but the total 
was large compared to the income. 
At first sight, the situation seemed 
hopeless, but eventually a tentative 
budget was set up for the client 
who was then referred to the Per- 
sonal Loan Department. 

Surprisingly she qualified for a 
loan which cleaned up her nagging 
bills, but burdened her with one 
large monthly payment. The budget 
consultant had some misgivings and 
wondered whether the borrower had 
the will power to stick to the rigid 
plan, meet her obligations and really 
get herself into the clear. 


“Believe it or not, we are out of 
debt” was the greeting she gave 
the budget consultant over a year 
later. “‘This is the first time I’ve had 
only living expenses to meet for 
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“. .. they must be tailored to fit the special needs of the 
individual or family.” 


more than five years. It’s been 
rugged, but now I want to start a 
savings account. Please don’t tell 
me to save all I’ve been paying on 
debts, I couldn’t do that. Fix me 
up a budget that has some savings 
but will let us have a few clothes, 
see a ball game and movie once 
in awhile, and give us a few of the 
frills we’ve been doing without. 
We'll not go hay wire again. Climb- 
ing out of debt has taught us a 
lesson we’ll not forget.” The former 
borrower is now a systematic saver. 


Many Causes Of Tangled Finances 


Keeping up with the Joneses and 
the hankering for luxuries, conven- 
iences, and comforts often result 
in tangled finances; but illness, un- 
employment, high housing costs, 
and emergencies of many kinds also 
put people in tight spots. 

“I’m Mr. P. who telephoned you 
an hour ago. You’ll not be able to 
help me, but will you listen to 
me?” was the way an alert appear- 
ing young man opened an inter- 
view. “We moved to Cleveland two 
years ago and we had to buy a 
house in order to have a roof over 
the head of our two little girls. 
The home is modest, but not the 
payment which is $92. 

“The car finally drew its last 
breath and I had to take on a $50 
payment for a new one. My salary 
is $5500 a year and by scrimping, 
we’ve made ends meet. Now a real 
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blow has fallen. We must and we 
want to pay $60 a month for the 
partial care of my wife’s sick 
mother. We’ve figured and figured 
and know that only magic can make 
$60 materialize and you don’t prac- 
tice that.” 

Questioning showed that Mr. and 
Mrs. P. had their expenses under 
good control, but that they had 
not thought of their life insurance 
policies of $11,000 as an asset. Given 
time, it seemed that Mr. P. could 
liquidate his debts. A money plan 
was set up showing how much cash 





in addition to his salary was needed 
to cover the living expenses and 
the new obligation. 

He was granted a loan on his life 
insurance. A year later he stopped 
by and said, “I still have some 
debts but I’m paying them in an 
orderly and respectable way. Due 
to my relief from intense financial 
worry, I’ve put more into my job, 
have had an increase in salary and 
I can see myself freed of loan pay- 
ments before too long. If we had 
kept muddling along by ourselves, 
we’d never have figured a way out.” 


Budget Changes Point Of View 


A budget is like a camera. It 
takes a picture of the resources and 
obligations and it cannot be fooled. 
After every item of income and 
expense is put down in black on 
white, the point of view frequently 
changes. 

“We planned to save my wife’s 
salary” is the opening remark of 
many disappointed young working 
couples. This statement leads up to 
outlining expenses often similar to 
the Browns’ list which included pay- 
ments of $51.50 on a car, $35 on 
furniture and $20 on a television 
set. The income figure they had 
kept in mind was $380 of which 
$150 was the wife’s earnings. 

It took some time to prove to 
them that the wife’s salary was 
needed to meet the time payments 
and the expenses incurred because 

(Continued on Page 38) 





Sarah J. Macleod at her desk at the Society for Savings. 
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Instantly ACCEPTED... 


in over 12,500* Gift Shops 


© Your customers rely on you to give them the 
best possible service in every way. When you 
sell them American Express Travelers Cheques, 
you offer them the most acceptable cheques 
with the best service in the world. 

American Express originated the Travelers 
Cheque in 1891. Through years of vigorous 
promotion, national advertising and better 
service, these cheques have become the best 
known and by far the most widely accepted 
cheques in the world. 


Instantly Recognized 
in a Million Places 


As a result, at a million places—service stations, 
restaurants, hotels; railroad, bus and air ter- 





“So many of our customers offer 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques in payment for their 
purchases,” says Jeanne Kenaston 
of Elaine’s Gift Shop, Holly- 
wood, California. “Of course, we 
always accept them instantly!”’ 





minals; shops and stores in the United States 
and all over the world — American Express 
Travelers Cheques are instantly recognized and 
accepted. 


They Command 
a World of Service 


In case of loss or theft, your customers can 
count on assistance at one of the many Ameri- 
can Express offices in the United States and 
abroad. In time of need, when speed counts 
most, a quick refund or financial help is given 
with the same degree of courtesy and spirit of 
friendliness your customers find at your bank. 


*Total gift shops in the United States — 12,516. Source: 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Census of Business, 1948. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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A suggestion 


Strikes home 


Selling In The Sate Deposit Department 


The alert officer or employee can find many opportunities in 
the course of his day's work to suggest to clients the use ot 


other bank services. 


By GEORGE W. STEWART 
Trust Officer, The First National Bank of Portland, Oregon 


O MATTER WHAT ONE’S JOB 
N may be, the “pay-off”? comes 

from accomplishment, the 
satisfaction one gets from a job well 
done, the lift from having things go 
just right. 

A lot of that kind of enjoyment 
can be achieved by the bank em- 
ployee or officer who looks beyond 
the requirements of his specific job 
to see how he can further use his 
abilities to the greatest advantage. 
One easy way for him to do this is 
to sell customers other services of- 
fered by his bank. Safe deposit de- 
partment personnel sell boxes and 
storage space as their regular -work, 
but there are undoubtedly many 
who fail to recognize their oppor- 
tunities to sell other 
well. 

Almost all business conducted in 
the safe deposit department means 
personal contacts. People who go 
to a member of the department’s 
staff have confidence in him and are 
receptive to his suggestions. When 
he suggests some service which the 
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services as 


customer sees he can use to his ad- 

vantage, a sale should be easy. 
To get a customer’s business one 

must ask for it. What is needed, 


then, is the opportunity to do that 
asking. 


Golden Opportunities To Sell 

These opportunities evolve from 
observations and from conversa- 
tions with customers. A record of 
the number of persons who enter 
into conversations with safe de- 
posit department personnel might 
prove interesting; people often stop 
to ask questions or otherwise indi- 
cate a desire to talk a bit. These 
are golden opportunities to sell. 

In our organization we have proof 
that the safe deposit department 
is a particularly fertile field for 
selling the bank’s other services. 
We maintain a record for the per- 
sonnel department of all “assists” 
in the production of business given 
us in the trust department by offi- 
cers and employees of other depart- 
ments of the bank. One of our safe 


deposit department officers has been 
climbing rapidly toward the top 
of that list during the last three 
years. His record also shows him 
to be just as consistent in the pro- 
duction of business for other de- 
partments of the bank. He is a very 
busy man with all his time required 
in the management of his depart- 
ment, which fact proves that his 
production comes right along in the 
course of his regular work. 


Prospects Hand-picked 


Although his production in 1950 
was substantial, I know that it will 
continue to increase. I know that, 
because he has discovered how to 
take advantage of his opportunities 
to help his customers and his bank. 
He recognizes in the following, 
taken from one of his reports, that 
the people he sees in his department 
are prospects for trust business: 
“The very fact that a person rents a 
safe deposit box indicates that he 
owns some things of value. Some 
day it will be necessary for his 
property to be divided among his 
heirs.” 

He finds Will appointments the 
easiest business to obtain. The fol- 
lowing are a few of his lines of ap- 
proach: 

A husband and wife as joint 
users of a box are usually ready 
to discuss the care and manage- 
ment of property for minor chil- 
dren should both parents be 
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FIDE et FIDUCIA 


... FAITH AND TRUST”—the principles 
which have guided The Hanover Bank for more 
than a century. 


BANKS... 


in all parts of the country have been correspondents of The 


Hanover Bank for more than fifty years. A bank is known by 
the correspondents it keeps. 
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killed in a common accident. 

A customer who has the sole 
right of entering his box may be 
open to the question of what 
would happen in the event of his 
death, which in turn may lead 
to the discovery that he has no 
will and the opportunity to sug- 
gest our services as executor. 


If he finds that the depositor 
has no relatives in the State of 
Oregon, it is extremely likely that 
he will react favorably to the 
suggestion that he should appoint 
the bank as his executor. 


Should he find that a friend is 
named as executor, he points out 
the confusion which might result 
should the friend die or move 
away from the locality. 


The knowledge that one of sev- 
eral children is named as execu- 
tor brings forth a story from his 
experience of two brothers who 
no longer speak to each other be- 
cause of discord resulting from 
one being executor of their fa- 
ther’s estate. He ends with the 
suggestion that the use of the 
bank as executor prevents such 
unhappy circumstances. 

Here are some further suggestions 
which have proved successful to 
others: 


Three opportunities arise when a 
box is opened and searched for the 
will of the deceased renter or to 
list its contents for tax clearance. 

1. If no will is found in the 
box, and it appears that probate 
of the estate will be necessary, it 
is easy to ask: “Would you care 
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to have the bank consider acting 
as administrator of the estate 
and take care of the whole thing 
for you?” Very frequently one 
will find himself able to make 
an appointment for the customer 
to talk over the matter with a 
trust officer. 


2. If a will is found, and the 
executor named in the will is 
dead, out of the state, or unable 
to qualify for some other reason, 
the same opportunity exists to 
suggest the services of the bank 
as when no will is found. 


3. When a will is found nam- 
ing the wife as executor, or for 
that matter any other person who 
indicates worry over the task, the 
suggestion that the bank may, if 
the executor wishes, act as co- 
executor and assume the burden 
of the problems involved is fre- 
quently welcomed. 


Clues To Opportunities 


Just noticing what people are 
doing will give a member of a safe 
deposit department many clues. For 
example: 


1. If a person shows confusion 
or annoyance with investment 
details, such as clipping coupons, 
or presenting maturing securities 
for collection, a suggestion that 
the bank will take care of all 
those things through an invest- 
ment management account may 
result in new business for the 
investment department. 


2. If a person has occasion to 
come to the box quite frequently, 
it is likely that he or she has 
active investment problems and 
should be kept in mind as a 
person to whom to suggest an 
investment management account 
at the first opportunity. 

3. Any question about the in- 
vestment of funds, of course, 
suggests an appointment with a 
trust officer. 

Let me repeat that it is conver- 
sation with customers or some act 
on the part of customers which 
affords the bank employee the op- 
portunity to offer some of his bank’s 
services. As long as he is observant 
of his customers’ actions and at- 
tentive to what they have to say, 
he will find opportunities to sell 
every service of his bank and be 
justly proud of himself. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Offers Illustrated Talk On Human 
Relations To Local Chambers 


For use in developing better 
public understanding of the Ameri- 
can economic system, the National 
Chamber has prepared an illus- 
trated talk, to be presented by local 
Chambers to management repre- 
sentatives. 


The presentation, part of the 
National Chamber’s American Op- 
portunity Program, emphasizes the 
need for increased productivity if 
the country is to meet military de- 
mands and supply enough essential 
consumer goods to prevent econ- 
omy-wrecking inflation. During the 
presentation, the speaker supple- 
ments his talk by placing flannel- 
backed pieces of art on a flannel- 
covered board. 

The following points are de- 
veloped: 


1. Management can build better 
human relations with its employees 
by conducting a two-way communi- 
cation program. 

2. Good human relations is an 
aim on management’s part to satisfy 
basic human desires of employees 
for opportunity, recognition, partic- 
ipation, and security. 

3. A communication program 
should keep employees informed on 
the problems, policies, and plans of 
the business. 

4. Information should also be pre- 
sented concerning employee ben- 
efits, price determining factors, the 
part profits play in guaranteeing 
job security, the healthy effect of 
competition in business and the role 
of government in our way of life. 

The caution is also advanced that 
management’s words mean little if 
not confirmed by employees’ experi- 
ence. 

Meetings where employees talk 
face to face with management are 
stressed as one of the most effective 
ways to implement two-way com- 
munications. 

Also explained is the role of a 
local chamber in assisting employers 
with their programs and in project- 
ing the program to the people in the 
community. An example given is 
“know-how” meetings, where busi- 
ness representatives conducting em- 
ployee meetings or other phases of 
the program, explain their tech- 


niques to employers. 
—BUSINESS ACTION 
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A year before the Pilgrims landed, 
America’s first Thanksgiving was celebrated in Vir- 
ginia on property now occupied by Berkeley plantation. 
On December 4, 1619, settlers came ashore and took 
possession of land granted by King James I and it was 
agreed that the date of their arrival was to be “yearly 
and perpetually” observed as a day of Thanksgiving. 

One of the loveliest of the James River plantations, 
Berkeley is known as the cradle of the Harrisons in 
Virginia. For 150 years members of that distinguished 
family brought lustre to its name. Colonel Benjamin 
Harrison, whose father had built the present mansion 
in 1726, was a Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and three times Governor of Virginia. His son, 
William Henry, was Secretary of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, a renowned Indian fighter and ninth President 
of the United States. According to tradition, young 
William decided to become a soldier when from 
Berkeley’s windows he saw the redcoats marching past 
with the traitorous Benedict Arnold. In manhood he 
returned to Berkeley and wrote his inaugural address 
in the room where he had been born. His grandson, 
Benjamin Harrison, became 23rd President, but knew 
Berkeley only through occasional visits. 

During the War Between the States General Mc- 
Clellan made Berkeley his headquarters and is said to 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


have used the cellar as 
a prison for Confed- 
erate soldiers. Here 
the bugle call, “Taps,” 
was composed by Gen- 
eral Butterfield and 
here Lincoln reviewed 
the troops. Even though it was night, according to 
an observer, “Everyone could tell him by his ‘stove- 
pipe hat’ and his unmilitary acknowledgment of the 
cheers which greeted him.” 

Long before the mansion was built, members of the 
Harrison family operated a wharf on the river front 
known as Harrison’s Landing where some of this 
country’s first ships were assembled. From earliest 
times a noteworthy event has been the spring runs of 
shad and herring which are seined with drift-nets to- 
day just as they were in the past. 

After the Harrisons’ time Berkeley was neglected 
and somewhat altered by various tenants. The present 
gracious owner, Malcolm Jamison, has carefully re- 
stored it to its original appearance and, fully aware 
of its historical value has taken every practical means, 
through insurance engineering and protection, to 
preserve it for posterity. Through his generosity this 
beautiful home is now open to public inspection. 


* THE HOME* 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE > MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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day. (*) Day of week specified. 


Bank Holidays By States 


JULY-DECEMBER, 1951 


Light figures are Sundays. Black figures are other holidays. Permissive Closing Laws specifying Saturdays 
in some instances and a five-day banking week in others now govern in 31 of the 48 states. Due to this 
fact, it is suggested that anyone having dealings with banks in states so marked, contact those banks for 
individual schedules of closing dates. (s) Saturday Closing Law in effect. ({) May close on any week- 
(*) Observed by some banks. (3) Bank transactions not affected. 
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STATES JULY AUGUST | SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
ALABAMA =——<Citi‘:™SC*™SC*C*dz«CC NS, 5,12,19,26 | 2,3,9,16,23,0 | 7,12,14,21,28 4,11, 12,18,22,25 2,9, 16,23, 25,30 
ARIZONA (3) ~1,4,8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 |  2,8,9,16,23,30 |  7,92.14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,22,25 2,9,16,23,25,30 
ARKANSAS ({) | 1,4,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,19,26 | 2,3,9,16,23,30 | 7,14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,25,29 2,9, 16,23,25,30 
CALIFORNIA (s) “| 1,4,8,15,22,29 5, 12, 19,26 2,3,9,10,16,23,30 |  7,92,14,21,28 4,11,12,18,25,29 2,9, 16,23,25,30 
COLORADO (s) ~ 1,4,8,15,22,29 1,5, 12, 19,26 2,3,9, 16,23,30 7,12,14,21,23 4,11,12,18,22.25 2,9, 16,23,25,30 
CONNECTICUT (s ©) ~~ 1,4,8,15,22,29. | — 5,12,19,26 2,3,9,16,23,30 7,12.14,21,28 |  4,11,92,18,22,25 2,9,16,23,25,30 
DELAWARE (s 1,4,8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 |  2,3,9,16,23,30 7,12.14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,22,.25 | — 2,9,16,23,25,30 
DISTRICT OF — MBIA (s) (s) | 1,4,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,19,26 |  2,3,9,16,23,30 7,14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,22.25 |  2,9,16,23,25.30 
FLORIDA (s) 1,4.8,15,22,29 |  5,12,19,26 |  2,3,9,16,23,30 7,12.14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,22,25 2,9,16,23,25.30 
GEORGIA (3) 1,4,8,15,22,29 |  5,12,19,26 2,3,9,16,23,30 7,12,14,21,28 4,11,12,18,25,29 2,9,16,23,25.30 
IDAHO 1,4,8,15,22,29 |  5,12,19,26 2,3.9, 16,23,30 7, 14,21,28 4,11, 12,18, 22,25 2,9,16,23,25,30 
ILLINOIS (2) | 1,4,8,15,22,29 5,12, 19,26 2,3.9,16,23,30 7,12,14,21,28 4,11,12,18,22.25 |  2,9,16,23,25.30 
INDIANA ({) 1,4,8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 |  2,3,9,16,23,30 7,12,14,21,28 4,11,12,18,22,25 2,9,16,23,25.30 
IOWA (s) | 1,4,8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 | 2,3.9,16,23,30 |  7,14,21,28 | 4,11,92.18,22.25 |  2,9,16,23,25.30 
KANSAS | 1,4,8,15,22, 29 —-§,12,19,26 | —-2,8,9,16,23,30 | 7,92614,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,22,25 2,9,16,23,25,30 
KENTUCKY (?) 1,4,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,19,26 | -2,8,9,16,28,30 | —7,12,14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,25,29 2,9, 16,23,25,30 
LOUISIANA (s) a 4, 8,15,22,29 | 5,12,19,26,30 |  2,3.9,16,23,30 |  7,92.14,21,28 | 1,4,11,92,18,22,25 2,9, 16,23,25,30 
MAINE (s) ~~ 1,4,8,15,22,29 | 5, 12,19,26 2,3.9,16,23,30 ~9,14,21,28 | 4,11,42,18,22.25 | 2,9,16,23,25.30 
MARYLAND (s) __ | 4,4,8,15,22,29 | —«5,12,19,26 | ~_2,8,9,12.16,23,30 7,12.14,21,28 |  4,11,92,18,22,25 2,9,16,23,25,30 
MASSACHUSETTS (s) | ——1,4,8,15,22,29_ 5,12,19,26 | — 2,3,9,16,23,30 ~7,92.14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,25,29 | — 2,9,16,23,25,30 
MICHIGAN (s) 1,4,8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 ~~ 2,3,9,16,23,30 ~7,42.14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,22,25 |  2,9,16,23,25.30 
MINNESOTA (s) : 1,4. 8, 15,22,29 ~ §,12,19,26 2,3.9,16,23,30 7,12,14,21, 28 4,11,12,18,22.25 |  2,9,16,23,25,30 
MISSISSIPPI _ - 1,4.8,15,22,29 |  5,12,19,26 ¥ 23, 9, 16,23, 0 7,14,21,28 ~ 4,11,92.18,22.25 | — 2,9,16,23,25.30 
MISSOURI (3) 1,4.8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 2,3,9,16,23,30 7,12.14,21,28 4,11,12,18,22.25 | — 2,9,16,23,25.30 
MONTANA 7 1.4.8, 15,22,29 5,12,19,26 | 2,8.9,16,23,30 |  7,92,14,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,22.25 2,9, 16,23,25,30 
NEBRASKA 4 4,8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 ~~ 2,3,9,16,23,30 | 7,92.14,21,28 4,11,12, 18, 22.25 2,9,16,23,25,30 
NEVADA | 4 4,8,15,22,29 §,12,19,26 | — 2,3,9,16,23,30 7,12.14,21,28, 1 4,11,12.18,22.25 |  2,9,16,23,25.30 
NEW HAMPSHIRE (s) ———|_—=«*1,4,8,15,22,29. | «5, 12,19,26 2,3.9,16,23,30 7.12. 14,21,28 4,11,12,18,22,25 |  2,9,16,23,25.30 
NEW JERSEY (s) | ‘1,4,8,15,22,29. | ‘5, 12, 19,26 | 2,3,9,16,23,30 7,12.14,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,22,25 |  2,9,16,23,25,30 
NEW MEXICO =——S«&,4,8,15,22,29. | ——«5, 12, 19,26 "2,3,9,16,23,30 7.12.14, 21,28 4,11,12,18,22.25 |  2,9,16,23,25.30 
NEW YORK (s) | 1,4,8,15,22,29. | 5,12,19,26 |  2,3,9,16,23,30 7,12.14,21,28 | 4,11,12.18,22,25 2,9,16,23,25.30 
NORTH CAROLINA ————|_—_=1,4,8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 2,3.9,16,23,30 7,14,21,28 4,11,12,18,22,25 2,9,16,23,25.30 
NORTH DAKOTA “| 14,8, 15,22,29 5,12,19,26 |  2,3.9,16,23,30 7,12.14,21,28 4,11,12,18,25.29 | 2,9,16,23,25.30 
OHIO~) ts” _1,4,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,19,26 2,3.9,16,23,30 7,42.14,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,25,29 | _2,9,16,23,25.30 
OKLAHOMA (1) | 4,4,8,15,22,29 | —‘§,12,19,26 "2,3,9, 16,23,30 7,14,21,28 4,11,12,18,22,25 2,9, 16,23,25.30 
OREGON (s) _1,4,8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 | __2,8,9,16,23,30 7,12.14,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,22.25 | 2,9,16,23,25,30 
PENNSYLVANIA (s) “| 1,4,8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 | 2,3,9,16,23,30 7,92,14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,22.25 2,9, 16,23,25,30 
RHODE ISLAND (s) 1,4.8,15,22,29 | —5,12,94,19, 26 | 2,8.9,16,23,90 | 7,92,14,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,25,29 2,9,16,23,25.30 
Sel on e ae : a 
SOUTH CAROLINA | 1,4,8,15,22,29 | — 5,12,19,26 2,3.9, 16,23, 30 7,14,21,28 4,11,12,18,25,29 | 2,9,16,23,25,30 
SOUTH DAKOTA — | 1,4,8,15,22,29 | 5, 12,19,26 ~ 2,3.9,16,23,30 | — 7,14,21,28 4,11,12.18,22,25 | — 2,9,16,23,25,30 
TENNESSEE* ‘ | 1,4.8,13,15,22, 29 ‘| §,12,19,26 | 2,8.9,16,23,30 ~ %,92.14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,25.29 |  2,9,16,23,25. 0 
TEXAS | 1,4,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,19,26 | —2,8,9,16,23,30 7,92.14,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,25,29 | 2,9,16,23,25.30 
UTAH (s) | 1,4.8,15,22,24,29 | 5,12,19,26 | —_2,8.9,16,23,30 7,12,14,21,28 | 4,11,12.18,22.25 | — 2,9,16,23,25. 2 
VERMONT ~ | _1,4.8,15,22,29 5,12,16.19.26 | 2,8.9,16,23,30 | 7,0214,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,22.25 | _2,9,16,23,26.30 
VIRGINIA | 1,4,8,15,22,29 5, 12, 19,26 eG 2,3.9,16,23,30 | — 7,42.14,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,22,25 2,9, 16,23,25.30 
WASHINGTON (s) 1 "4,4,8,15,22,29 |  5,12,19,26 |  2,8.9,16,23,90 | ,02,14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,22.25 2,9,16,23,25.30 
WEST VIRGINIA _ | 4,4,8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 |  2,8.9,16,23,30 |  7,92.14,21,28 | 4,11,92.18,22.25 | — 2,9,16,23,25.30 
WISCONSIN (s) = =——|_—«*1,4,8,15,22,29 5,12,19,26 | — 2,8,9,16,23,30 9.1014,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,22,25 | 2,9,16,23,25.30 
WYOMING 1 1,4,8,15,22,29 | __5,12,19,26 2,3.9,16,23,30 | 7,42.14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,22.25 | _2,9,16,23,25.90 
22 
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NRB Survey Reveals Advertising Preferences 
Of 201 Installment Loan And Selling Firms 


EN IT COMES TO advertising, 

firms in the consumer credit 
field prefer direct mail over all 
other media, a survey of 201 install- 
ment loan and selling companies 
showed. 

The survey was completed by the 
editors of CONSUMER CREDIT 
LETTER, published by National 
Research Bureau, Chicago. It was 
aimed at providing an insight into 
the advertising programs of those 
firms which finance the sale of au- 
tomobiles, furniture, appliances, 
and other merchandise, or which 
make direct cash loans to assist 
borrowers in solving financial prob- 
lems. ‘ 

Included in the 201 companies 
surveyed were 80 banks, 35 sales fi- 
nance companies, 33 retailing con- 
cerns, 29 small loan firms, and 24 
miscellaneous such as credit bu- 
reaus, savings and loan associa- 
tions, insurance companies, indus- 
trial banks and others. 


Direct Mail First Choice 


Eighty-two of the 201 firms listed 
direct mail as the most effective 
weapon for attracting new busi- 
ness or for selling credit. News- 
paper advertising ranked second in 
appeal, with 77 firms listing it in 
the preferred spot. 

There was a sharp drop between 
newspapers and the third place se- 
lection .. . radio. Twenty companies 
listed the latter as the best adver- 
tising weapon, 11 listed television, 
2 named car cards, and 10 listed 
other media. 

Although direct mail led the list 
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of preferred media, it was outdis- 
tanced by newspaper advertising 
when it came to use. 


Asked to check the various types 
of media utilized in advertising 
campaigns, the consumer credit 
firms reported the following: news- 
papers, 180; direct mail, 157; radio, 
123; displays, 84; car cards, 37; 
give-aways, 28; and others, 23. 


Majority Set Goal Before 
Making Budget 


An overwhelming number of 
firms prefer the task method when 
setting advertising budgets. In 
other words, they first determine 
goals, then allocate funds believed 
sufficient to attain these ends. Of 
the 201 firms, 114 said they use the 
task method, while 25 said budgets 
are based on a percentage of sales. 


It is interesting to note that only 
37 of the 201 firms reported any 
increases in ad budgets since Reg- 
ulation W became effective. Nine- 
teen said funds were slashed, while 
135 said no change was made. 

Judged by comments in the sur- 
vey, Regulation W did not cause 
any abrupt change in advertising 
plans, nor did it affect advertising 
results. Business for all consumer 
credit granters, except those in the 
personal loan field, is way down 
from last year. But, advertising is 
not blamed for that. It is the Reg- 
ulation, itself, which is stifling busi- 
ness, in the opinion of companies in 
the field. 

The amount of money allocated 
for advertising varies widely be- 


tween the different types of finan- 
cial institutions and even within 
specific groupings. Most banks and 
industrial loan companies set bud- 
gets in a range of .25 to .5 of 1% 
of total instalment credit volume. 


Sales finance firms spend only 
slightly more. The greatest percent- 
age reported budgets were in the .25 
to .5 of 1% bracket. But, more sales 
finance firms are exceeding the 
mean than is the case with banks. 
This brings the sales finance firm 
average slightly higher. 


Retailers specializing in credit 
prefer to spend about 3% of total 
sales volume on advertising, the 
survey showed. Small loan com- 
panies cited 2% most frequently as 
the figure spent. 


Checking over the copy in con- 
sumer credit ads, it was apparent 
that several themes have the most 
appeal in ads. One has to do with 
solution of problems, i.e., the loan 
assists the borrower in solving fi- 
nancial problems facing him. 


Another has to do with empha- 
sizing the ease with which credit 
can be obtained. This points out 
that red tape is non-existent, that 
embarrassing questions are avoided, 
and that delays are minimized. 


A third point stresses the enjoy- 
ment possible either through buy- 
ing the merchandise on credit or 
through getting the loan. Thus, one 
specific ad called attention to the 
merry Christmas possible for the 
hard-pressed borrower who turned 
to X Loan Co. for funds. Another 
emphasized the pleasure of owning 
the automobile which could be fi- 
nanced by the ABC Finance Co. 


Other points frequently seen em- 
phasized the low interest rates of 
loans, or the easy terms allowed 
by a company. 

Asked to check various themes 
used in ads, companies reported as 
follows: solution to financial prob- 
lems, 128; ease of obtaining credit, 
88; enjoyment possible with mer- 
chandise or service, 77; low rates, 
69; terms, 31; and other, 17. 


The survey showed that firms in 
the consumer credit field prefer 
to handle advertising campaigns on 
their own. A total of 112 said they 
do their own work, 64 use adver- 
tising agencies, 14 use trade asso- 
ciation aid, and 10 employ adver- 
tising counselors. 
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specialize 


Since 1928, the year Recordak introduced 
modern microfilming in a New York bank, 
the resources of the entire organization have 
been devoted to giving its customers easy, 
trouble-free, economical microfilming. 





1. Its line is complete . . . is designed to bring all the advantages 
of Recordak microfilming to banks of every size... at minimum 
operating cost. 


Look at any of today’s Recordak Microfilmers and you see the end 
result of 23 years’ experience gained in the production of thousands of 
machines: design and engineering features that simplify microfilming 
. . . that enable any clerk to produce thousands of picture-perfect 
records in an hour’s time. Records that are needle-sharp . . . that can 
be read quickly, conveniently—enlarged in a Recordak Film Reader. 


An attractive purchase or rental plan makes it possible for you to 
install the Recordak Microfilmer best suited to your requirements on 
the basis you prefer. Costs are surprisingly low—either way. 


NOTE: if you’re now renting Recordak microfilming equipment . . . 
and wish to buy it . . . you'll receive a 50% credit allowance on your 
past monthly payments up to a maximum of 36 months. 


2. Its field staff has only one story 
—how Recordak microfilming can save 
time, effort, and dollars for you. It’s a 
factual story based on working-contacts 
with thousands of banks which for years 


have been using Recordak equipment. 


and methods. Their services are avail- 
able to you and your staff—always: when 
you're considering the application of 
Recordak microfilming . . . and when 
you're using it. 


3. Its film processing technicians 
have only one responsibility — 
to give you photographic records of high- 
est quality—promptly. They operate in 
Recordak’s 23 conveniently located 
processing stations . . . using high-speed, 

professional equipment especially de- 

signed for the exacting job of processing 
film according to the highest scientific 
standards in the fastest time. 


4. lis service staff has only one 
obligation—to keep Recordak micro- 
filming equipment in A-1] order. When 
you buy a Recordak Microfilmer you get 
up to 2 years of free servicing—including 
parts replacement, if necessary. When 
you rent, your payments cover service 
and necessary parts replacement. 

Four important features, you'll agree. 
And well worth remembering when you 
consider the application of microfilming 
to your banking routines. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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Write for a free copy of “In Bank 
After Bank After Bank.” It gives 
complete facts on Recordak Micro 
filmers, and the unique short cuts 









and safeguards they make possible. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidia 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking 
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An amortization schedule for mortgagors. 





Posting mortgage payments on the Burroughs Sensimatic at the Minneapolis office of IDS. 


We Save Over $50,000 Annually ... 


. by substituting amortization schedules for pass books. 
Greater speed, accuracy and economy achieved by revising oth- 
er phases of system for handling over 60,000 mortgage pay- 


ments monthly. 


By NORMAN B. WAAG 


Vice President and Controller, 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


the use of passbooks in mort- 

gage loan and servicing opera- 
tions was merely an expensive con- 
cession to custom and the unsub- 
stantiated preference of customers. 
That’s why we decided to abandon 
them. Now we merely provide an 
amortization schedule for each 
mortgagor whose note we hold.or 
service, and save at least $50,000 
a year in the process. 

Investors Diversified Services 
was founded in 1894 (as Investors 
Syndicate), primarily as an invest- 
ment management concern. Mort- 
gage loans and their servicing have 
become an increasingly important 
part of the business at this time 


F OR A LONG TIME we believed that 
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and this year we are handling over 
70,000 mortgage loans, amounting 
to over $520,000,000 in volume. Ap- 
proximately 90% of this volume, 
in VA, FHA, and Conventional 
mortgages, is handled in the 18 reg- 
ular branch offices of Investors Di- 
versified Services in principal cities 
in the U. S. and Canada, the re- 
maining 10% being handled by cor- 
respondents. 

It is immediately apparent that 
processing over 60,000 passbooks 
once a month, at an estimated mini- 
mum cost of six cents apiece for 
postage, mailing and handling, runs 
up into a neighborhood of $50,000 
each year. Actually, the savings re- 
sulting from elimination of pass- 





books are probably greater than 
that. The posting operation, for ex- 
ample, is simplified considerably 
when passbooks are eliminated, re- 
sulting in additional savings in 
time, effort and per item handling 
cost. Consequently, it has been a 
decided advantage to us to dispose 
of the passbook. 


Payments Indicated On Schedule 


In eliminating passbooks we pro- 
vide an amortization schedule for 
each mortgagor, asking him merely 
to check off each payment on his 
schedule as it is made, and to indi- 
cate his loan number on each check, 
the cancelled checks serving as his 
receipts. We find that 95% of the 
payments that come in by mail have 
the loan number properly noted on 
the check. 


As less than 10% of all payments 
are made in currency at our branch 
offices, it is no trouble to provide 
written receipts for these. A carbon 
of each receipt contains the loan 
number for use in posting these cash 
payments. 


The elimination of the passbook 
has pointed up the fact also, that 
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the amortization schedule supplied 
the mortgagor is a better record, in 
many respects, than the passbook 
was. While the passbook only pro- 
vides for entering current transac- 
tions the amortization schedule 
indicates at all times the balance 
owing for any specific date and 
shows that portion of the total 
monthly payment which applies 
against the principal for any period. 


Schedules Produced For Resale 


The necessity for providing amor- 
tization schedules for all our loans 
offered us a good opportunity to go 
a step further and become a pro- 
ducer of these schedules for resale 
to other mortgage lenders. The rela- 
tively small number of companies 
which market these schedules, and 
the widespread demand for them, 
has made it possible for us to turn 
this into an operation which more 
than pays its way. 


The schedules are sold at a price 
of the first two for one dollar, and 
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MORTGAGE LOAN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


POSTED WITH BURROUGHS 
SENSIMATIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Chart showing the principal items in the mortgage 
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35 cents apiece for each additional 
one. They are produced from inter- 
est tables and range from $300 to 
$10,000 in fifty dollar increments, 
and then by large amounts up to as 
high as $125,000. The schedules are 
produced in all popular interest 
percentage ranges and for all popu- 
lar terms up to 25 years. We pro- 
duce 150 copies of each schedule 
and as requests for schedules not 
in stock are received these are pro- 
duced and placed in stock so that 
eventually all combinations will be 
available on order. Master copies of 
all the schedules produced are kept 
on file so that any quantity can be 
reproduced, and any schedule need 
be calculated only once. 


In connection with our no-pass- 
book plan, which, incidentally, has 
been established with a negligible 
amount of customer complaints, we 
also investigated other phases of 
our operation carefully. After a de- 
tailed study by our Methods De- 
partment, headed by J. E. Annett, 
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we came to the conclusion that it 
would be necessary in our mortgage 
servicing operation, for each branch 
office to handle its own loan activity 
completely. This arrangement fa- 
cilitates branch office operation, 
providing each office with complete 
records for handling delinquent 
payments, loan payoffs, etc. 


Decide To Change System 


The fact that owners of mortgage 
loans under service prefer direct re- 
porting, which expedites their re- 
ceipt of cash and reports, was also 
an important factor in placing com- 
plete records in the branch offices. 
The Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation requested us to have all 
our branch offices furnish direct 
remittances to them within 24 hours 
after payments were received, and 
we found it impossible to meet 
these requirements with the setup 
we had. Also, the accurate running 
balance on both principal and de- 
posit for taxes and insurance re- 
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loan accounting system used in the branch offices of Investors Diversified Services. 
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quired on each ledger card, when 
reporting directly on serviced loans, 
was difficult to get on the machines 
we were using. As a result we 
decided to make a change in our 
machine bookkeeping system to ob- 
tain rapid direct reporting, and 
complete records in each branch 
office. 

A careful investigation of possi- 
ble methods of handling branch ac- 
counting for direct daily reporting 
was begun, and we eventually de- 
cided to purchase 29 of the new 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines and install them in all 
our branch offices. 

Actual tests conducted in our 
Minneapolis branch office on this 
machine showed that it was fast, 
flexible and easily adaptable to our 
needs. Also, the cost of this machine 
was as low, or lower than any 
other which we considered. 

Before we were able to change 
to our new mortgage system it was 
necessary to put all loans not on 
schedule on a standard amortiza- 
tion schedule. This was one of the 
conditions that led us to believe 
the change to a new system might 
require several weeks and, in an 
attempt to cut down this time, we 
took several steps. 


All Ledgers Microfilmed 

First, all existing ledgers in each 
branch office were microfilmed a 
month in advance of the machine 
installation and the film record used 
to head up new ledger cards in the 
home office for use in the branches. 
The home office also copied in a 
full year of the interest and prin- 
cipal breakdown before returning 
the new ledger cards to their re- 
spective branches. 

Another device was the prepara- 
tion of a complete practice training 
kit for each branch office, and a 
permanent operating manual. The 
kit included complete instructions 
covering the machine operation, 
along with dummy checks,. drafts 
and ledger cards sufficient to handle 
five days complete practice work 
activity. 

These methods of assistance, plus 
the ease with which the machine 
operation is learned, have made it 
possible for us to complete branch 
office installations in as little as five 
days instead of the weeks that we 
thought it would take. 

We also found another saving in 
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the use of microfilm: by utilizing 
it in our auditing procedure for 
branch office operations. Where pre- 
viously we had been auditing a 
branch about every two years we 
now expect to be able to make 
audits every six months by micro- 
filming mortgage ledger cards in 
each branch office city and shipping 
the processed film to the home office 
in Minneapolis. Clerical auditing 
help in the home office can then 
check these cards on film before the 
actual audit in the branch is made. 
This will greatly reduce the time 
required for completing the audit 
in the branches and will enable 
the traveling auditors to achieve 
much better results by relieving 
them of this detailed work. 


Our original new accounting ma- 
chine installation was made at our 
Minneapolis branch office where it 
could be kept under close home 
office observation. Using the Sen- 
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simatic machine the clerk in this 
office was able to easily maintain 
her records in daily balance. She 
began by posting mortgage pay- 
ments at the rate of 80-90 an hour 
and tests showed that an average 
of 140 an hour is possible. Posting 
disbursements can be done still 
faster. In six weeks, this girl, with 
no previous experience in mortgage 
accounting or on any kind of ma- 
chine, was a well-trained operator. 
She had obtained speed well in 
excess of 100 collection items per 
hour and, although she could not 
maintain this pace over an eight 
hour day, we estimate that any 
operator should be able to handle 
700 or more postings a day. 

The collection procedure under 
our new system requires that all 
checks and money orders received 
in the mail be examined to see if 
the borrower has noted his loan 
number. If not, the number is se- 
cured from the alphabetical file 
and entered. Receipts are issued for 
all payments made in currency, and 
the checks, money orders, and 
copies of these receipts are sorted 
and used to pull the ledger cards. 

Each remittance is compared to 
its ledger card for name, loan num- 
ber and amount, and exceptions 
and irregular payments are marked 
for the proper payment distribu- 
tion. The ledger cards and remit- 
tances are then assembled in groups 
according to collection accounts, as 
a separate collection report is pre- 
pared on the collections for each 
serviced account. These reports are 
produced as carbon copies of the 
ledger posting. 

Payments are posted to the ledger 





Illustration of the Undisbursed Loan Report and the Account Ledger used by Investors 
Diversified Services. 
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cards as illustrated on the chart. 
The proof column is checked to see 
that all lines either show a zero 
proof or are crossed out and re- 
posted correctly. The total payment 
column is added and the checks 
and receipt copies are added and 
balanced to the report total. The 
other columns are also added and 
their totals crossfooted and bal- 
anced to the total payment column. 


Before the ledger cards and col- 
lection reports are separated the 
interest and principal credit just 
entered is crossed out on the amor- 
tization schedule at the top of the 
ledger card. Simultaneously the 
payment number and the month 
paid that has just been posted are 
verified and the loan number just 
posted is verified with the loan 
number on the corner of the ledger 
card. 


A Control Card For Each Group 


The reports are then returned to 
the machine for posting the control 
accounts. A control ledger card is 
carried for each group of loans, and 
contains the total of the principal 
and reserve balances for all ledger 
cards in the group. The totals of 
all collection reports are posted to 
their corresponding control ledgers 
at the end of each day and the 
colection report for the control 
postings used in balancing the day’s 
collections. 


The undisbursed loan and escrow 
account procedure provides that the 
loan numbers to be charged will 
be shown on the copy of the check 
issued, or on an attached list. At 
the close of the day all checks issued 
which are chargeable to undis- 
bursed or escrow accounts are as- 
sembled with the ledger cards and 
posted as shown in the illustration. 


When the disbursement report is 
completed it is checked similarly 
to the collection report check and 
the reports sent back to the ma- 
chine for posting the control ac- 
count. 


What we consider to be a con- 
servative estimate leads us to be- 
lieve that each of our Sensimatic 
machines should be able to handle 
3,000 mortgage accounts, including 
the posting of the undisbursed loan 
ledgers. Inasmuch as we feel that 
the required capacity need be only 
sufficient to handle 20% of all col- 
lection items on any one day, it is 
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apparent that the Sensimatic can 
easily fill our needs and provide a 
large capacity for expansion. 

Although we accumulate no ver- 
tical totals on this machine we 
consider the absence of these col- 
umn totals as an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage. For one thing, 
the operator training problem is 
negligible in comparison with dif- 
ficulty in learning and slower op- 
eration that characterizes multiple 
total machines. 


Then there is the simplicity of 
making corrections—merely a mat- 
ter of drawing a line through the 
incorrect entry and reposting it, 
instead of the correction of register 
totalizers that is necessary with a 
machine giving column totals. 

Also, since each mortgage report 
must be taken to an adding ma- 
chine for totaling the remittances 


and calculating the net amount due 
the owner, the additional labor cost 
is only the time required to add the 
items. This cost is substantially less 
than the additional depreciation and 
maintenance cost on machines with 
column registers. 


Since payments for a given group 
of loans are usually less than 30 
items in any one day, it is easier 
and more accurate to add the re- 
ports separately. The zero line proof 
on double balances is very effec- 
tive and we also find that the audit 
by loan numbers, just after the 
ledger is posted, gives us very good 
accuracy. 


All in all, we are very well satis- 
fied with our new system and feel 
that many members of the mort- 
gage banking and servicing fra- 
ternity can find profitable opera- 
tional clues in studying it. 





Warned Against Government 
Domination of Banking 


Pennsylvania bankers have been 
urged to guard against the under- 
mining of the independent charac- 
ter of Américan banking in two 
recent speeches by Carl K. Dell- 
muth, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. Mr. Dellmuth 
spoke before the association’s annual 
meeting of Group IV in Altoona and 
at a two-day state-wide bank op- 
erations clinic co-sponsored by the 
association and the Wharton school 
of finance and commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Pointing out that government is 
dominating banking at an ever in- 
creasing rate, Mr. Dellmuth told 
Commonwealth bankers that, “it be- 
comes abundantly clear that, unless 
we stem the tide of forces now 
bearing down on what’s left of the 
independent banking system in 
America, we must prepare ourselves 
for that inevitable day when all 
banks in this country will be oper- 
ated by government rather than by 
private initiative.” 

Mr. Dellmuth stated that the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association is 
dedicating itself “to the complete 
rejection of any endeavor which 
may weaken us from within, or at- 
tack us from without . . . because 
we believe in individual freedom 
of expression, and in the superior 


quality of private, independent 
banking over other concepts.” 

A new brochure, Think It Over, 
copyrighted by the association, 
identifies seven forces which are 
“bearing down on _ independent 
banking” as government policies, 
government competition, other com- 
petition, supervisory agencies, in- 
ternal forces, moral forces, and pub- 
lic opinion. 


The Romance Of Banking 


The banking profession has done 
little to help the public understand 
its service to society, says Samuel 
Hoffman, vice president of the Ex- 
change National Bank of Chicago. 
In his desire to contribute to the 
betterment of the Public Relations 
programs of banks, Mr. Hoffman 
has written a very interesting book- 
let, The Romance of Banking. In it 
he calls the attention of the banker 
to his place in the parade of history, 
a place very prominent but also 
very much misunderstood, and re- 
minds him of the responsibilities 
resulting from his holding such a 
place. He suggests that the banker 
after understanding his own posi- 
tion, tell the story of the romance 
of banking to his customers. Mr. 
Hoffman’s inspiring little booklet 
does an excellent job of selling the 
banking profession on itself. Addi- 
tional information about the booklet 
may be obtained by writing Mr. 
Hoffman at his bank. 
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(Answers on page 38) 


Circle the answer you believe is correct. T—True F—False 


Personal loans are based largely on character. 
<i oe 


A good businessman does not borrow regularly. 
a? ee 


In making a loan, a bank should consider busi- 
ness ability as being more important than 
capital. T. F. 


Who of the following examine both state and 
national banks? 
(a) Examiners for the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency 
(b) Examiners for the state banking department 
(c) Examiners for the FDIC 
(d) Examiners for the Federal Reserve banks 
(e) No examiner examines both state and na- 
tional banks 


Total employment in the United States is: 
(a) 55,000,000 
(b) 45,000,000 
(c) 62,500,000 


fa The number of people employed in the banks of 
the United States is: 
(a) 345,000 
(b) 410,000 
(c) 550,000 


Of this number, how many are women? — 
(a) 143,000 
(b) 167,000 
(c) 191,000 


fa The banks of the country have in the last nine 
years redeemed E Bonds totalling: 
(a) $29 billion 
(b) $21 billion 
(c) $36 billion 


£) The number of bonds involved was: 
(a) 700 million 
(b) 800 million 
(c) 900 million 
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“Is a check negotiable if it is not dated? 
(a) Yes. 
(b) No. 
(c) Yes, if it states the services or goods for 
which it is given in payment. 
(d) Yes, if it is presented within 30 days 


—_ 
—s 


If a negotiable instrument is made payable on 
demand, may it be presented for payment the 
day after it is made? 

(a) Only if it is a check. 

(b) Yes, it may be presented at any time at the 
discretion of the payee. 

(c) Not unless it so states. 


Whose portrait appears on all $20 bills? 


Is a savings bank pass book assignable? 
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What is the minimum number of directors a 
national bank can have? 


sky Items in process of collection by the collection 
department are included in a bank’s deposit total 
in published statements. T. F. 


A borrower generally receives proceeds of a loan 
in the form of a cashier’s check. T. F. 


Personal property is devised, the beneficiary 

being known as the devisee; real property is 
bequeathed, the beneficiary being known as the lega- 
tee. T. F. 


Bank examiners scrutinize the minutes of di- 
rectors meetings. T. F. 


Which of the following types of loans would most 
likely involve a chattel mortgage? 
(a) A feeder cattle loan. 
(b) A home loan. 
(c) A farm loan. 


Which of the following would you feel sure was 
a counterfeit? 


(a) One dollar Federal Reserve Note. 
(b) One dollar U. S. Note. 
(c) Ten thousand dollar Federal Reserve Note. 
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H ks d it take t il the broth? 
a 
When your money and securities are bond is truly the most modern, most 
mn the ingredients, it may take only one _ thoroughly protective form of Blanket 
al person to cook up a very nasty loss Bond for Bankers. Unless you have 
for you. That’s why you should have this up-to-date protection, you may 
- the assurance that erery employee is face some unforeseen hazards, through 
bonded against dishonesty. which loss can strike you. 
In addition, you'll want protection Ask an Agent of the Indemnity In- 
7 against holdup, forgery, burglary, surance Company of North America 
and or my sterious disappearance. to explain all the protective features 
a- a , : 
These hazards, and many more, of BBB No. 24. If you don’t know 
are fully covered by Indemnity’s who he is, write us, and we will be 
i- Bankers Blanket Bond No. 24. This glad to introduce you. 
st 
Insurance Company of North America, founded INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
1792 in Independence Hall, is the oldest American 
stock fire and marine insurance company. It heads NORTH AME RICA 
the “North America” companies which meet the 
| public demand for practically all types of Fire, 
Marine, Automobile, Accident, Aviation and COMPANIES, 1600 ARCH STREET 
as 





Liability insurance; Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 1s * 
Sold only through Agents or Brokers. PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE@ Shiladelphia I, Pa. 


Insurance Company of North America 
fe. Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Com, any 
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Monopoly and Free Enterprise 


By George W. Stocking and Myron W. Wat- 
kins. Published by The Twentieth Century Fund, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 596 
pages. Price $4.00. 

The present structure of the 
American economy is described in 
Monopoly and Free Enterprise. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on the re- 
lation of concentrations of economic 
power to the theory and practice of 
free enterprise. The publishers of 
the book state that “it shows how 
competitive forces have been lim- 
ited by American business concerns 
and, in certain fields, by legislation, 
and it attempts to assess the eco- 
nomic and social effects of these 
developments. 


“It then examines the attempts of 
government at controlling monopo- 
listic practices.” 


The report and recommendations 
for action of the Special Committee 
on Cartels and Monopoly appointed 
by The Twentieth Century Fund to 
study the findings are presented in 
a final chapter. 


Effective Personal Letters 


By W. H. Butterfield. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
389 pages. Price $4.95. 

This book is devoted exclusively 
to personal letters of the type that 
business executives and profes- 
sional men are called upon to write 
daily. 

More than 600 model letters of 
courtesy in business have been as- 
sembled in this second edition of 
Effective Personal Letters. Classi- 
fied and arranged for instant ref- 
erence are letters of appreciation, 
condolence and sympathy, congrat- 
ulations and good wishes, welcome, 
introduction, recommendation, in- 
vitation, regret, apology, and re- 
fusal. 

Preceding each group of letters 
is a clear explanation of the prin- 
ciples of writing the different types 
of letters, as well as pointers on 
how to make the letters click im- 
pressively. 


An appendix contains chapters 
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on trite expressions to be avoided 
in letters, common errors in Eng- 
lish usage, guides to correct punc- 
tuation and capitalization, forms of 
address for persons of rank, stand- 
ard forms of letter layout, and 
other valuable information. 


Practical Business Psychology 


By Dr. Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird. 
Published by The Gregg Publishing Co., Busi- 
ness Education Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
551 pages. Price $4.50. 


. 


Practical Business Psychology 
was written for readers who have 
had no courses in psychology and 
who probably will take no ad- 
vanced courses. The topics and 
method of presentation in the book 
were determined by a questionnaire 
survey of business teachers and in- 
dustrial training directors. The re- 
sult is a new kind of text in applied 
psychology. 

Human interest stories from 
business are used in place of case 
histories or results of experiments 
to avoid the impression that applied 
psychology is detached from busi- 
ness. 

The book is dedicated to the man 
whom the authors believe is do- 
ing one of the best contemporary 
jobs in applying psychology to the 
overall business situation—Henry 
Ford II. 


The Corporate Income Tax 


By Richard Goode. Published by John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 242 pages. Price $3.00. 

The Corporate Income Tax em- 
phasizes the effect of the corpora- 
tion income tax on national income 
and employment. Mr. Goode also 
makes references to special prob- 
lems of state taxation. 

Throughout the book the author 
compares the corporate tax with 
alternate means of financing and 
considers various revenue measures 
under different budget policies. 

Mr. Goode is currently editor of 
National Tax Journal and assistant 
professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





Philanthropic Giving 


By F. Emerson Andrews. Published by Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00 
318 pages. 


In this book Mr. Andrews ana- 
lyzes the major fields for philan- 
thropy and the common questions 
confronting potential donors, of- 
fering well-balanced guidance to 
the less experienced donor. 

Publishers of the book advise 
that “if you are a giver, even of 
modest sums—or a lawyer or bank- 
er who advises clients on giving— 
you will be interested in what this 
book has to say about how giving 
grew; who gives, and how much; 
charity rackets; government in 
philanthropy; community chests; 
independent ‘drives’; foundations; 
search; and tax savings on gifts.” 
religious giving; education and re- 
search; and tax savings on gifts.” 


America Under Socialism 


Published by The National Research Bureau, 
Inc., 415 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Hl. 


Designed especially for distribu- 
tion to employees and members of 
civic groups, this 16-page, four- 
color illustrated booklet tells the 
story of what happens when Jack 
Hanson, a “regular fellow,’’ becomes 
blinded by the bright promises of 
so-called security. As the story un- 
folds, the social state gradually con- 
trols more and more of his life and 
freedom. Finally, he is disillusioned 
. . . too late. The story closes with 
the plea... “You Must Decide.” 


Balance Sheets 
And the Lending Banker 


By J. H. Clemens. Published by Europa Pub- 
lications, Limited, 56 Bloomsbury St., London, 
W. C. 1, England. 197 pages. $2.00. 


A guide to the technique of mak- 
ing advances, this book describes 
how the customers’ accounts can be 
analyzed and what results can be 
obtained from various tests which 
can be quickly applied to balance 
sheets. 

The author writes in his preface: 
“The book has been planned pri- 
marily as a study of balance sheets 
from a special point of view of the 
banker.” 

A study of the methods here 
described will not only benefit the 
bank manager and student of bank- 
ing, the publisher points out, but 
it will enable the businessman 
to look at,the financial aspects of 
his business more critically. 

(BOOKSHELF continued on Page 34) 
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NEW SAVINGS SIGNATURE CARDS 


with APPROVED ABA CONTRACTS 
: 


TO THE REMINGTON RAND BANK, New York, WY INDIVID 










ur 
urs 
miss 


ACCOUNT NO 
3813 









ROBERT HANCOCK 





ABA Aoprowes Conwact 






You are authorized to recognise the signature subscribed below in the payment of funds or the transaction 
of any business for this account. It is agreed that all transactions between the bank and the undersigned shail 
be governed by the contract printed on the reverse side of this card The undersigned has read the rules and 
fequiations of the Savin ys Department now in effect and agrees thereto and to all changes therein or additions 
thereto which shall have been posted in the main lobby of tbe bank tor five consecutive business days. 


‘aa dad 


(—O a as 

Wome ADDRESS OCCUPATION 
son Ragas _— MACHINIST 

“CARSON. NAME 


ON KIT co. 


























KARDL VISIBLE DiviSION 






Now you can have the new Kardex Savings 


Signature cards—or vertically filed Savings _ protect Your Signature Cards at Point-Of-Use 


Signature cards—with a specific contract Here’s the way to be sure your records are pro- 
approved by the American Bankers Asso- tected from loss by fire at their “point-of-use.” 
ciation. Like the Commercial Signature Safe-Kardex Imperial is laboratory tested and 


. . pc certified to withstand temperatures up to 1700 
cards used so successfully for many years, these Savings cards ; 

¢ 4 . degrees Fahrenheit for one full hour. 
carry the ABA approved contract between the depositor and 





— 


the bank. It permits you to operate according to accepted wopmmrmnwe | \ LTE 


banking practices with the consent of the depositor, ~~ 

Filed visibly in Kardex cabinets, Savings Signature cards ———— 
can be referred to instantly. They will save time and improve : 
customer service. Color signals in the visible margin spotlight 


any special conditions for instant reference. 








Review your signature ¢ ‘ards to see if the *y are up- -to- di ite. 


You should consider the latest approved ABA contract pro- a a 


visions to give your bank this additional protection. Statistics from banks using Rem-V-Lopes for 


The full story of Remington Rand’s new Bank Signature securing depositors’ signatures show 80% return 
cards, including both Savings and Commercial cards, is told on the initial mailing—and 80% of the remaining 
in our Free Booklet KD 490.1. 20% on a second mailing. Why? Rem-V-Lope 


all but mails itself. Depositors just sign the pre- 
printed form, put it into the postage-paid enve- 
lope and drop it in the mail. 


O00 0000600006 668080088 8S 88S 8 8S8 SSS SSC SS SOS See ssesesseeeeseesaosooany, 


Remington. Flan. 


Management Controls Reference Library Room 1230 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Please send me a copy of the new Bank Signature Card Folder, KD 490.1. 
eS 


Name 
For your FREE copy just fill Bank 
Address 
out the coupon and mail it today. 
City Zone State 


SSF 68S EES HK BEES ESARESSSSSSESSSSASSESSSHSH ESSERE SSSSASSSSSTSHTEEEEES 
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Bank Costs 


Published by The National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Room 762, 38 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 360 pages. Price 
$10.00 

Bank Costs was written in an 
effort to break down the reluctance 
toward the installation of cost sys- 
tems and as a means of offering 
tangible assistance in setting up 
such systems, by The National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. 

Cost consciousness is spreading, 
but there is still a reluctance on 
the part of many who erroneously 
assume that costing a bank is too 
complex a job to tackle, NABAC 
states. “A bank’s profit and loss 
statement may paint a pleasant pic- 
ture dollar-wise, but to place com- 
plete reliance on the statement as 
a barometer of earning capacity of 
all functions might be pound fool- 
ish. Without a cost system, it is im- 
possible to accurately determine 
whether all functions are money- 
making propositions, and whether 
every department is on the black 
side of the ledger.” 

Accurate and fair service charges 
and other rates cannot be estab- 
lished without a complete cost ac- 
counting system—one that indi- 
cates exactly the dollar demands 
of each department—the associa- 
tion points out. 

Members of the association who 
helped to prepare Bank Costs are: 
Clarence H. Lichtfeldt (chairman), 
comptroller, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Charles Looney, comptroller, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Ill.; O. B. Lovell, comptroller, First 
National Bank, Madison, Wis.; Al- 
vin J. Vogel, vice president, Central 
National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; George 
W. Weger, assistant auditor, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Professor J. C. Gibson 
(consultant), professor of account- 
ing, school of commerce, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; ‘Harry 
E. Mertz, secretary to technical 
committees, The National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Chicago, Il. 

Bank Costs, including 160 tables 
showing actual applications of a 
cost accounting procedure, is pre- 
pared in loose-leaf form to facili- 
tate the insertion of new or revised 
material and is particularly adapted 
to the heavy-duty, expandable 
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“NABAC Service Binder” 
available at the Chicago office. 


Following its usual procedure on 
printed projects, the association 
will send one free copy of Bank 
Costs to each member bank. The 
price established for non-members 
is $10. Orders from non-members 
are being accepted at the associa- 
tion’s headquarters office. 


now 


Tax Savings In Real Estate 
Transactions 

Published by the Bureau of Analysis, Daven- 
port, lowa. 98 pages. Price $5.00. 

This book is a working tool for 
those directly interested in real 
estate tax problems or their advis- 
ers. Completely up to date with the 
1950 Revenue Act, this book is as 
easy to use as a dictionary. 

Tax Savings in Real Estate 
Transactions treats tax savings 
methods according to the type of 
transaction, including sales, pur- 
chases, exchanges, leases, defaults, 
and a variety of other classifications 
to facilitate reference. 


Publication of the book was spon- 
sored by the National Institute of 
Real Estate Brokers and approved 
by its editorial board. 


Credit Manual Of Commercial 
Laws 

Published by the National Association of 
Credit Men, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Price $10.00. 832 pages. 

The Credit Manual has been pub- 
lished to answer questions which 
businessmen face in their everyday 
work. 


Such basic items as the law of 
contracts, sales, negotiable instru- 
ments, and legal entities are all 
covered in such a way that the 
business executive may readily 
learn the answers to his legal prob- 
lems. 

The 1951 edition of the Credit 
Manual of Commercial Laws pro- 
vides a summary of state laws re- 
vised to date and includes a sum- 
mary of new Federal regulations 
based upon the preparedness pro- 
gram. It gives a summary of the 
new Federal credit regulations; the 
new Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act; 
the Defense Production Act of 1950; 
the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations; and the new Wage- 
and-Hour Law and how it affects 
white collar workers. 





The manual provides information 
on legal problems in business from 
the time the order is received until 
the account is collected. 


The South American Handbook 


Published by the H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 766 pages. 
Price $1.50. 


The publishers of this standard 
English work suggest that the 
exporter, importer, traveler, re- 
searcher, student, and good neigh- 
bor will find much of value in this 
new edition of The South American 
Handbook. 


One chapter is devoted to the 
overall South American scene and 
twenty-three chapters describe the 
countries south of the Rio Grande 
including Mexico, the Central 
American Republics, Cuba, and the 
Falkland Islands. The history and 
political backgrounds are sketched 
for each. Flora, fauna, and physical 
aspects are described and weights, 
measures, and monetary systems 
are, of course, included. 


Major points of interest in princi- 
pal cities are given—how to reach 
them, where to stay, what to wear, 
and the cost are all disclosed. 


There are also pages on natural 
resources, exports and imports, and 
the social and economic outlook. 


Employee Feeding 


By John W. Stokes. Published by Edmund S. 
Whitten, Inc., 216 Tremont St., Boston 16, Mass. 
92 pages. Price $3.00. 

Policies and procedures for set- 
ting up and operating an efficient 
employee feeding facility are cov- 
ered in this manual, which is de- 
signed for institutions undertaking 
employee feeding for the first time 
or desiring to check their current 
operations for improvements and 
economies. 


Employee Feeding is arranged to 
be of service to top executives and 
cafeteria managers alike; and its 
material may be applied to defense 
and wartime emergency feeding re- 
quirements as well as to ordinary 
peacetime conditions. 


The manual includes 27 charts, 
floor plans and typical forms, and 
other supplementary material 
which make it a practical guide in 
day to day operations or in orient- 
ing new festaurant employees to 
their duties. 
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This book will help you cure “headache checks”! 


Very few firms using complicated, badly 
designed checks are even conscious that 
they create added burdens and hazards 
for their bank—and for themselves. 
That’s why most of your customers will 
welcome any needed suggestions for im- 
provement in the design of their checks. 

We believe that you, like many other 
bankers, will find the Hammermill idea- 
book, ‘‘Business Checks,” a stimulating 


— 


HERE’S A CHECK DESIGN 
THAT CAN CAUSE US 
TROUBLE, MR. HARRIS. 


refresher when discussing check design 
with your customers. In clear, diagram- 
matic forms it gives the essentials of 
GOOD design which conform to recom- 
mendations of the A.B. A. And remem- 
ber even the best-designed checks give 
greater satisfaction on the easy-to-write- 
on check paper that really protects— 
Hammermill Safety. 


Send for tt! 178 FREES a 


thee a 


Hammermill Paper Company 


Miia thi) 


Att hry 


ton, 


1505 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a copy of “BUSINESS CHECKS, 
their proper planning and design.” 


Name 


(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) 


Patties 
BM-JUL. 


1898 


ACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE PA FOUNDED 
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SILVER —_— 


CHECKS | 
LIST BANK TRANSIT HO. | 
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REGULAR CHECKING ACCOUNT 


BEPOSIT FOR CREDIT OF 





FAIR LAWN-RADBURN TRUST COMPANY 


FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 
















PLEASE PRINT NAME OF ACCOUNT IN FULR a plsesesetanonan 


Savings Accounts Mortgage Loans 
All Types of Loans Collections 
Travelers Checks Foreign Exchange 


Sefe Deposit Boxes 











TOTAL $ 





SEE THAT ALLCHECKS AND DRAFTS ARE ENDORSED 
















We invite you 










fo use 
other services for your convenience 


Christmas Clubs 


Please complete the deposit fiche? on reverse side. 


A Horizontal Deposit Ticket 


The use of vertical deposit tickets 
has been discontinued at the Fair 
Lawn-Radburn Trust Company, 
Fair Lawn, N. J. Replacing them is 
a new form of horizontal ticket 
which is the same size as the bank’s 
standard customers’ checks. 

Space is provided on the front of 
the ticket for the name of the cus- 
tomer and the date. The receiving 
teller prints his certification in the 
upper right hand corner of the 
ticket and completes the customer’s 
receipt in a single operation of a 
teller’s machine. The figure thus 
entered is the one used by the bank 
in all subsequent processing. Be- 
cause both are printed horizontally 
and are the same size, the tickets 
can readily be sorted with the 
checks, if that is desired. 


CONVENIENCE CHECKING ACCOUNT 


DEPOSIT FOR CREDIT OF 


PLEASE PRINT NAME OF ACCOUNT IM FULL 


FAIR LAWN-RADBURN TRUST COMPANY 


FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 





On the reverse side of the ticket, 
space is provided for listing and 
totalling all cash and checks de- 
posited. 

The ticket is especially helpful in 
banks which use the automatic 
feeders with which some_ book- 
keeping machines are equipped. Be- 
cause only one size of regular 
deposit ticket is used, there are no 
long folded tickets to contend with 
when posting or microfilming. 

A smaller ticket has been de- 
signed for the special “‘pay-as-you- 
go”’ account. Here, too, the size of 
the ticket has been adapted to that 
of the check. Because it has fewer 
lines for the listing of items than 
the regular deposit ticket, excess 
deposit activity in violation of the 


bank’s “pay-as-you-go” rules, is 


CURRENCY 


| SILVER 


CHECKS 


LIST BANK TRANSIT NO 


TOTAL $ 


SEE THAT ALL CHECKS AND DRAFTS ARE ENDORSED 


Pay-As-You-Go" customers now use this smaller ticket. 
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readily detected. Discovery of such 
violations usually results in conver- 
sion to a regular checking account. 
Sample tickets, properly marked, 
were sent to all customers, and 
very few of the old style tickets 
have slipped into the work since 
the system was instituted several 
months ago. The bank reports that 
there has been no_ unfavorable 
customer reaction to this change. 


Red Tape and Stencils 


An acquaintance who publishes 
pamphlets recently showed some 
correspondence he had with the Air 
Force. It seems they wrote him ask- 
ing for three copies of a 50c booklet, 
but somehow he never got the 
original order. First thing he knew 
about it was a statement saying they 
would pay him if he certified that 
the charges on their order number 
so-and-so were correct and just. 


He wrote back saying “What 
order?” and they sent him a copy. 
This was a printed form contain- 
ing a 20-clause contract in fine 
print on the back, and on the front 
an 11-digit order number, an 8-digit 
requisition number, and a 26-digit 
contract number. It also gave the 
name of the pamphlet, 3 copies @ 
50c, total $1.50. The remarkable 
thing was that the whole order, 
including the name of the pamph- 
let, was mimeographed. 

Our friend sent the pamphlets, 
and a bill for $1.05, pointing out 
that there was a discount for 
quantity order. A week later he got 
another form, mimeographed in its 
entirety, entitled “Unilateral 
Amendment to Purchase Order,” 
and noting the change in the bill to 
$1.05. Our friend wonders (and so 
do we) just how many copies of 
these things the Air Force makes, 
in order to justify mimeographing 
each order, even for a 50c booklet. 

He is in a quandary now. He 
would like to write the Air Force 
and tell them that he will con- 
tribute the booklets to them for 
nothing, if they will please stop 
sending him amendments. He is 
afraid, however, that such an un- 
precendented move will unleash a 
veritable tidal wave of shocked 
mimeographed correspondence— 
perhaps bringing the war effort to a 
standstill—-Economic Research De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce. 
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BURROUGHS 
COMMERCIAL TELLER’S 
MACHINE 
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He Bankers who have changed to the Burroughs Commercial Teller’s 
yrce 


iad Machine tell us they'd never go back to any other method. And 

ie the change is so easy to make that benefits are realized immediately. 

top The machine is compact, portable—no counter alterations are 
is necessary. It is simple and easy to operate—time is saved for 

un- customers and tellers from the start. And the cost is moderate. 

ha Get the full story from your Burroughs man today. 

ked 


oe WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 
toa 


De Burroughs 








Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 96 


T. While supporting income 

and other factors are important 
when combined with character, 
they are of little or no consequence 
without it. 


F. The ability to make intelli- 

gent use of credit is essential to 
the successful conduct of most 
business. 


T. Without ability, any amount 
of capital would, in time, be 
dissipated. 


Examiners representing the 

Comptroller of the Currency 
are the only ones who examine the 
national banks. The Federal Reserve 
System and the FDIC accept the 
examination of the national bank 
examiners. However, state banks 
that are members of the FDIC, but 
not members of the Federal Reserve 
System, are examined by examiners 
of the FDIC. If they are members 
of the Federal Reserve System 
they are examined by examiners 
representing the Federal Reserve 
Board. Therefore, state banks that 
are members of both the FDIC 
and the Federal Reserve System, 
are examined by two sets of ex- 
aminers. However, no one set of 
examiners examines both state and 
national banks. 


Bo @8® ge 


fl (a) 


SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 





m Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on June 7,1951, 
declared quarterly divi- 
dends on the Company’s 
$5.00 par value Common Stock and 
4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable July 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 19, 1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable July 1, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 19, 1951. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
June 7, 1951. 
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Article 1, sec. 6, of the Negotia- 
ble Instruments Act says: “The 
validity and negotiable character 
of an instrument are not affected 
by the fact that it is not dated.” 


The Negotiable Instruments Act 

says that an instrument is pay- 
able on demand where it is ex- 
pressed to be payable on demand, 
or on sight, or on presentation, or 
in which no time for payment is 
expressed. Most checks, therefore, 
are payable on demand, because no 
time limitation is expressed. An in- 
strument payable on demand may 
be presented for payment just as 
soon as it has been signed, or on 
the next day or at any time there- 
after (Article 1, sec. 7). 


President Andrew Jackson. 


Yes. Five. F. 


F. It is ordinarily credited to 
his account. 


F. The case is exactly the op- 

posite—personal property is be- 
queathed and real property is de- 
vised. 


1; 0% 


(a) It is common to take a 

chattel mortgage on feeder 
cattle when a loan is made to pur- 
chase such cattle, but the collateral 
for a loan made for the purchase 
of a home or one made for the pur- 
chase of a farm would be classified 
as real estate mortgages instead of 
chattel mortgages. 


yAj}) (a) There are no genuine one 
dollar Federal Reserve Notes. 


The Hallmark Of A Profession 


The hallmark of a profession is 
its sense of duty. None of the great, 
recognized professions is without a 
strong sense of responsibility to the 
community. Professional men do 
not work solely for themselves, but 
also for the good of mankind. The 
profession of medicine would not 
have the high standing it now en- 
joys if physicians did not observe 
the Hippocratic Oath of service. The 
legal profession would not be so 
highly regarded if it had not behind 
it a history of public service. . — 
Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the 
board, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 





Sound Customers Via... 

(Continued from Page 16) 
she worked—such as_ carfare, 
lunches, personal upkeep, business 
clothes, and laundry—and that Mr. 
Brown’s salary just about covered 
life insurance premiums, emergency 
savings, food, rent, clothing, and 
advancement items. 

“You sure made our income 
shrink when you really got to 
chopping it into pieces to cover 
everything including haircuts. We 
are no better financially than when 
we sat down at your desk, but 
I’m certainly in a less fighting 
frame of mind and I hope Mary is 
too” was Mr. Brown’s farewell 
statement. 


Thinking people aim to get the 
most out of their money. They 
want security, but present desires 
are so much more tangible and 
pressing than future needs that it 
is hard to keep on a straight and 
narrow financial path. 


Standard budgets published by 
banks, insurance companies, maga- 
zines, government agencies and 
other organizations are useful as 
guides, but they must be personal- 
ized and tailored to fit the special 
needs of the individual or family 
if they are to be a help and not 
an irritant. The size of the income 
is important, but the standard of 
living and temperament of the 
family must also be considered in 
making a budget. 

No budget can provide for all 
of one’s wants and desires. Good 
money management calls for facing 
the entire financial picture and be- 
ing realistic about the number of 
“rathers” one can fit into the 
frame made by the income. 


Reserve For Emergencies Neglected 


Ready cash for emergencies such 
as illness and unemployment and 
life insurance for the protection of 
dependents are musts in a good 
budget. Many families, however, 
slip into the habit of mortgaging the 
future income so heavily that when 
pay day rolls around, all of the 
money is spoken for and allotments 
for a reserve for the emergencies, 
which arise in the best regulated 
families, are neglected. 

The abuse rather than the use 
of credit eauses financial distress. 
The home budget consultant can 
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often help a client by working out 
plans for the proper and orderly 
use of credit which will in time 
restore his economic balance. 


A Budget Is A Compromise 


Money is not everything, but the 
way a family handles its money 
affects everything it does. Money 
has always been and will continue 
to be important in making ambi- 


tions materialize. A workable bud- | 


get represents a compromise be- 


tween what a family wants and 


what it can afford. 


Financial planning has a founda- | 





tion deeper than merely dividing | 


the dollar into the various sections 
of the budget. We must all remem- 


ber that real American standards | 


of living are measured in terms of 
the family’s present and future 
well-being. 


Status of Community Trusts 
Told in Foundation's Booklet 


Community Trusts of America, 
1914-1950 has recently been pub- 
lished by the National Committee 
on Foundations and Trusts for 
Community Welfare. Prepared by 
the committee’s secretary, Frank 
D. Loomis, this 52-page booklet 
shows the present status of com- 
munity trusts in the United States 
and Canada. The basic principles 
and methods used in the develop- 
ment of successful , community 
foundations in many American 
communities are also reviewed. 


“The purpose of the National | 
and | 
Trusts for Community Welfare, and | 


Committee on Foundations 


of this booklet,” states Edward L. 
Ryerson, chairman of the commit- 
tee, in the foreword to the book- 
let, “is to stimulate the thinking of 
local community chests, welfare 
councils, community trusts (where 
they exist), other foundations, na- 
tional and local social welfare agen- 
cies, and citizens concerned with 
these questions, to furnish a medi- 
um for the exchange of experience 
and to aid in constructive action as 
this may be possible and desired.” 

Copies of the manual may be ob- 
tained from the National Commit- 
tee on Foundations and Trusts, 10 
South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
Single copies are $1.00, but special 
prices are made for quantity or- 
ders. 
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All night j ca for 5 aid 


for the Tickometer, ON€ hour! 


The Tickometer can count from 
eight to ten times as fast as clerks 
count by hand . . . and much more 
accurately! ... Tickets counted in a 
major league ball park before the 
game ends...sales slips in a big 
department store counted as they 
are turned in! . . . Currency and 
checks counted and accounted for 
in banks within a half-hour of 
the bank’s closing. The Tickometer 
not only saves clerical time, but 
speeds results. 

The Tickometer counts tickets, 
tabs, bills, checks, coupons, forms, 
from 500 to 1,000 pieces per minute 

. records part and full runs on 
visible registers...and (optional) 
will imprint, endorse or cancel as it 
counts. Can be used by any office 
worker, without special skill. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


The Tickometer is rented, never 
sold, does not necessitate any large 
outlay, works at trifling expense. 
Built by Pitney-Bowes, 
serviced by 93 PB offices 
in this country and 
Canada. Ask the nearest 
office to give youa 
demonstration...or send 
coupon for free booklet. 








© T1CKOMETER 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 





fw 


ae 8 Made by the originators 
of the postage meter... 

offices in 93 cities in 

> U. S. and Canada. 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
3890 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 
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New Printing Calculator 
Announced By Underwood 


A new calculating machine with 
automatic printed multiplication, 
division, addition, and subtraction 
has been announced by Underwood 
Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Featuring a simple ten-key 
keyboard for touch operation, the 
new Underwood Sundstrand Print- 
ing Calculator is a multi-purpose 
time saver for large and small busi- 
ness figuring solutions. 

Among the advantages of this 
new printing calculator, according 


to comprehensive consumer tests 
conducted by the manufacturer, are 
the simplicity of operation, the 


printed proof of computations, and 
the low cost of a general purpose 
computing machine. Features in- 
clude automatic credit balance, 
two-color printing, automatic mul- 


tiplier 
decimal 


count, automatic division, 
indication and printing, 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 

. Air <n gey | 

. Architects and Builders 

. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

. Bank Building Fixtures 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 

. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 
Ledger 

. Bookkeeping Equipment 

. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 
Checks 


. Check Book Covers 
. Check Cancelling Perforators 
. Check Desks 


. Check Endorsers 
. Check Files 
20. Check Protectors 
. Check Signers 
. Check Sorters 
. Check Sorting Trays 
. Checking Account Plans 
. Christmas Savings Clubs 
. Clocks—Outdoor 
. Coin Bags 
. Coin Boxes 
. Coin Changers 
. Coin Counting Machines 


Machines 


. Coin Wra 
. Counter 
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. Coin Envelopes 
. Coin and Currency Trays 


reens 

. Coupon Books 

. Currency Straps 

. Dating Machines and Stamps 

. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 
Desk Pen Sets 

. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 70. 
Stal —_ i 


72. Safe 
‘ ~~ 4 Filing Envelopes 73. Safe ~~ 
\ Fi ing Cabinets 74. 
. Forms, Machine Bookkeeping 
. Forms, One-Time Carbon 
. Forms, Continuous 
. Grilles and Gates 
4 —- Communicating 


Sys' 
e iotorest Tables 


. Ladders 
. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
.. Locking Envelopes 


. Maps 
. Metered Mail Systems 
Name Plates and Desk Signs 


Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St, Chicago 5, If. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


40 


. Coin ne and Packaging > = —_ Depositories 


ight Depository Bags 
Books 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. Personal Loan Advertising 


65. Personal Loan Systems 
= Bank Systems 


66. Hone 
67. Proof 


68. Railin 
69. lings Voice 


Rubber Stamps 
71. Safes, Fire and Burgiar-Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Records 
Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 

75. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

76. Seals, Coin 

77. Notary, etc. 


78. Storage 

. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
80. Time Stamps 

. Travelers Checks 

. Trucks, Tellers 


. Typewriters 
84. Typewriter Stands 
85. Vaults 
86. Vault, Trucks 

. Vault, Ventilators 


88. Visible Records 
89. Windows and Lobby Displays 





constant factor control, standard 
printing and spacing, single key 
depression, automatic totals, and 
zero space key for rapid indexing. 


New RemRand Sound Slide Film 
Describes Record Sort Plan 

A new sound slide film entitled 
“Record Sort” describes the basic 
advantages of the Remington Rand 
Record Sort Plan and is backed by 
photographs of the equipment in 
actual use. 


The Record Sort Plan, a proce- 
dure to summarize detailed infor- 
mation into fairly simple records 
and reports, emphasizes economy, 
speed, and simplicity. 

The film is available through both 
Remington Rand’s' home office 
(Management Controls Division, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 
and branch offices. A demonstration 
will be arranged upon request, or 
the film, with equipment for show- 
ing it, may be borrowed for group 
presentation. 


PERPETUAL COUNTER CALENDARS 
NAME PLATES - TABLETS, etc. 


Write for Catalog Dep't. B 


BANK PRODUCTS CO. 


Established 1930 
3 Park Pl.e New York 7, N.Y. 
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Electronic Secretary Answers 
Telephone, Records Messages 


Electronic Secretary, the auto- 
matic telephone answering machine, 
has four distinct features: 

(1) It answers your telephone 
when your office is closed or when 
you are away. 

(2) It makes, records, and plays 
back all telephone messages and or- 
ders. 

(3) It tells the callers where to 
reach you in case of emergency. 

(4) It serves as a handy, useful 
dictating machine. 

Detailed information on the Elec- 
tronic Secretary may be obtained 
from Electronic Secretary Distribu- 
tors, Inc., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Unit-Record Payroll System 
Eliminates Copyings, Checkings 


The unit-record payroll elimi- 
nates the many copyings and check- 
ings of the conventional systems by 
using a single record to ‘serve sev- 
eral purposes. 

There are four simple steps in 
this new kind of payroll, all using 
the same basic record, “unit-card”’: 

(1) Timekeeping, which is done 
by hand or time clock. 

(2) Payroll preparation which is 
done by calculating each employ- 
ee’s pay on his unit-card. The cards 
are assembled in a simple panel, 
actually building a payroll page 
from the original postings. All to- 
tals are taken from this page, and 
the payroll is balanced completely. 
There is no more adding to do. 

(3) Writing the pay check is 
done by hand or typewriter. Either 
method produces the employee re- 
ceipt, the check, the payroll sum- 
mary, and check register together. 

(4) Record keeping is accom- 
plished by simply filing the unit- 
cards behind individual employee 
guides, which also serve as person- 
nel cards. At the end of the quarter 
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This month we swing the spotlight on 
that much neglected area of the bank 
check known as the “northwest corner.” 
As you know, this space is reserved for 
the customer's imprint, and it seldom 
receives the attention it deserves. 


Without hinting that the bank check 
be turned into a billboard, we submit 
that the customer's business card, if 
confined to the specific area referred to, 
could be more attractively displayed 
with the addition of a well-designed 
cut and a better printing arrangement. 























The bank check is perhaps the most 
important instrument used in business 
and, since it circulates widely, it should 
creditably reflect the character of the 
user as well as the bank, especially if 
the user pays for it. More care, there- 
fore, should be exercised in the imprint- 
ing, and to this end we are focusing 
more on this part of check manufacture. 





le UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


the gross earnings of each employ- 
ee are posted to his guide card. The 
same is done with withholding tax. 
Quarterly reports are made, and all 
reported unit-cards are transferred 
and kept as permanent records. An- 
nual reports are made from the 
same summary totals on the guide 
cards. 

The Unit-Record Co., 163 Willow 
St., San Jose, Calif., manufactur- 
ers of the system, state that savings 
of time exceeding 50 per cent are 
reported on some installations. 


Marble For The Modern Bank 


Marble For The Modern Bank, 
published by the Marble Institute 
of America, describes the long- 
wearing qualities of marble and its 
many varied uses. 

The booklet includes suggestions 
for floors, stairs, counters, walls, 
elevator trim as pictured in the 
most recent installations through- 
out the country. 

Copies of Marble For The Modern 
Bank may be obtained from the 
Marble Institute of America, 108 
Forster Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


LET’S DRESS UP THE IMPRINTING 





Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


To emphasize the significance of this 
program we direct your attention to 
our current catalog, now in the posses- 
sion of all banks, in which you will see 
the comparison between the imprinting 
on the top check and the dressed-up 
imprinting on the bottom check. The 
extra cost amounts to sixty-five cents 
regardless of the size of the order, and 
in our opinion it would be money 
well spent. 


Inasmuch as the average cut owned 
by the customer is not too satisfactory 
because as a rule it is not precision- 
built, we are gradually accumulating a 
selection of top-grade electrotypes that 
print accurately and are attractive in 
appearance. Some of these are displayed 
on page 35 of our catalog and the 
selection is being expanded and im- 
proved all the time. Show them to your 
customers. We think they will like them. 





Plus Rapid Adding Machine 
Unique To Keydrive Field 


Plus Rapid Adding Machine is a 
unique addition to the field of pre- 
cision keydrive computing machines, 
Plus Computing Machines, Inc., 37 
Murray St., New York 7, N. Y., 
manufacturers, state. 


This new machine gives direct 
and immediate registration in the 
answer dials of the selected keys 
depressed on the keyboard. 

For addition, which is the great- 
est proportion of all figurework, 
only part of keydrive computing 
machines is used—the keys 1 to 5. 
Plus, in applying this fact to the 
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COUPON 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


. .. to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost is small. 
And your message is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 









Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 
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Powerful leverage enables user, 
with one hand, to attach cord 
and pull until the seal pin is 
forced through the thick folds 
of canvas bag. Increased lever- 
age affords perfect die impres- 
sion even with light pressure 
when deforming seal. Yet Press 
weighs only 17 ozs! 


PURE LEAD SE/ 


“Steel Strong’’ Lead Seals comprise 4 holes 
fitted with cable-laid hemp cord ond pin. 
Made of pure non-porous lead that will not 
break like a moulded seal made of cheap lead. 
Seals, with cord, packed in bundles of 50, all 
same size; Pins different lengths. 









The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL Missouri 


4 


Worldi Largest Mfrs. of Coin Wrcamners 
ag 974. % ppe 








Rapid Adder, have insured there 
are no wasted keys or wasted mech- 
anism. 

Another feature of the Plus Rapid 
Adder is that there are special 
models for unusual types of work. 
For instance, additions in terms of 
weights or hours and minutes. Even 
in the standard model, providing for 
dollars and cents or decimal addi- 
tions, there is a Plus Rapid Adder 
which will suffice for particular 
needs having regard to the size of 
the addition sums. 


Telephone Shoulder Cradle 


Tele-Rest, an adjustable tele- 
phone shoulder cradle, distributed 
by H. H. Renneker, P. O. Box 235, 
San Diego 9, Calif., permits the 
freedom of both hands while tele- 
phoning. : 

Made of non-breakable plastic, 
Tele-Rest is easy to install on all 
hand set phones. An adjustable 
slide provides individual adjust- 
ment for left or right shoulder use. 


Todd Announces New Model 
Of Bank Balance Controller 


A new model of its Bank Bal- 
ance Controller, combination check- 
writing and check-signing equip- 
ment, has been announced by the 
Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of Protectograph check 
writers, check signers, and pro- 
tected, insured checks. 

The Bank Balance Controller per- 
forms six operations simultaneously 
—writing and protecting check 
amounts, adidng them, listing them, 
signing the checks, counting the 
signatures, and depositing the com- 
pleted checks in a locked container. 
After they enter the machine, the 
checks are automatically transferred 
from one phase to the next through 
a sealed channel, preventing their 
remoyal at any stage. It completely 
processes checks at a top rate of 
3,000 an hour. Dual locks prevent 
unauthorized use. 

Principal new safety feature of 
the equipment is a total lock, which 
automatically locks the total amount 
of the checks written into the 
adding meter so that it cannot be 
cleared and the figures removed 
without executive approval. Added 
to the check-signing equipment is 
a feature which greatly facilitates 
the handling of signature plates 
where multiple signatures are re- 


quired. A new plate-holder will hold 
any two single signature plates, 
eliminating the necessity for a se- 
ries of double signature plates where 
three or more officers are authorized 
to sign checks. 

The machine is finished in a new 
gray crackle color to match all 
other Todd office equipment. 


Folder On Elevators Aids 
Building-Tenant Relations 


To help building management 
familiarize tenants with the advan- 
tages of modern elevator service, 
the Otis Elevator Company is offer- 
ing an eight-page, pocket-size fold- 
er for distribution where its new 
Autotronic elevators are being in- 
stalled. 

The attractively illustrated two- 
color folder, titled “The Easy Way 
Up—Or Down,” not only helps to 
establish good tenant relations while 
the new equipment is being in- 
stalled, but also informs the tenant 
of the many ways in which the new 
installation will benefit him when 
it is completed. Points covered in- 
clude: shorter waits and quicker 


trips, increased comfort, less con- | 


gestion, and improved appearance. 

Copies are available without 
charge from Otis Elevator Company, 
260 11th Avenue, New York 1, or 
from local Otis offices. 


“Foreign Exchange Quotations”’ 

Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y., is distributing a 
new edition of its “Foreign Ex- 
change Quotations” folder. The 
folder lists 144 quotations of the 
currencies of various countries 
throughout the world. The folder 
also contains two tables showing 
the decimal equivalents of common 
fractions and shillings and pence. 

Copies are available at the bank’s 
foreign department, 55 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Phone Privacy 


a a ee ee 
YOUR PHONE PROBLEMS 
SOLVED! 
© PRIVACY i 
© OFFICE QUIET 
@ BETTER HEARING 
THE NEW IMPROVED 


HUSH-A-PHONE 


Snaps on transmitter. Wt. 5 oz. 
A Lifetime of service for $10. 
| Request Liter. or Call MU 3-6063 
USH-A-PHONE CORP. 
L 65 Avenue ® N. Y. C. 
a A ee Eee 
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ites, end-of-the-month peak loads. The 
se cards also can be punched auto- 
4 matically as debits or credits, or 
1ze with totals and grand totals. Auto- 
matic stopping devices function in Your Great NEW 
"ae oe the Summary Card Punch and ACCOUNT 
e Tabulator when either the blank 
card feeding stack is exhausted or BUILDER 
the Summary Card receiving maga- 
zine is filled to capacity. pe memearai 
. 
be | 
nent New Line-A-Time Copy Holder : 
van- ‘ ‘ N) 
: . Increased typing production and N 
a Tabulator—Card Punch Combine greater typewriter utilization are : 
‘old- Described In New Folder achieved through the use of the 5 
new Recently announced by Reming- "¢wly improved Line-A-Time copy 3 
; in- | ton end Yon: is a new ‘tale rf holder, Remington Rand Inc. re- SAVINGS CLUB N 
scribing how summary cards can be_ Pts. Here's the one plan that not only — 
two- | obtained as a by-product of the reg- Line-A-Time features include a ied acre leader 
Way | ular tabulating operation. The pro- ‘rans-vue line guide which permits today for detaile-al this voluaik 7 & 
3 to cedure, through incorporation of the the underscored line to be read builder available on non : 
vhile | Remington Rand Alphabetical Tab- Without blocking out changes noted capi N 
ine ulator with Instantaneous Summary ©” the next six lines, a space-se- yy BAR-TWENTY : 
nant | Card Punch, permits fast, accurate lector which provides automatic a N 
new | and inexpensive preparation of all lock-in of single and double spac- oe A 
yvhen payroll records and reports. For ing, and a turn-a-page pocket SUPE OOUOBEALOTPAUOUDTIIVISFIUE IIIS S s 
1 in- details, request booklet TM 767 which makes flipping of steno- 
icker from the Management Controls Di- graphic notebook pages a one-hand 
con- | vision, Remington Rand Inc., 315 Operation. 
ance. Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Folder RSL 212, Right Before 
thout Each summary card, as it is pro- Your Eyes, explains how the Line- : : 
pany, | duced automatically, represents and A-Time can pay for itself = os little Bulletin and Directory 
1, or replaces an entire group of detail as eight weeks. Write Business Ma- BOARDS 
cards and becomes the basis of all Chines and Supplies Library, Rem- 
ns” subsequent payroll entries. By use —- 7 Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
of the combined Tabulator-Punch, New York 10, N. Y. 
pany, tabulator running time is cut to 
es a minimum and storage space for Graphitoid Lub-A-Spray 
The both punch cards and equipment is Graphitoid Lub-A-Spray is a new 
€ the conserved. Extra-dividend summary dry powdered lubricant which will 
ntries cards produce condensed reports IN not stain rugs, clothing, upholster- 
Sded a fraction of the time necessary ing, wood or leather. This new 
wing ne pind pani + Rens sg product is contained in a convenient 
nmon SR SE: CS ee Se puffer type gun. Its application is 
ence. clean and quick. The Lub-A-Spray 
yank’s puffer gun makes possible “air- 
' floating” the lubricant to reach 
a “Shucks all 1 did was buy points requiring lubrication that are 
ee those new not accessible to other types of 
Standard lubricants without dismantling. 
aaa” Graphitoid Lub-A-Spray is abra- 
MS A.B.A. 


color Bill 
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sive-free and provides long-lasting 
lubrication for the most minute 
bearings. 





For All Purposes 
Also Desk Name 















It has many uses in the office and Plates 
= in the home and is especially rec- | 
INE Ff a ommended for safety deposit locks, 
“4 safe vault hinges, and combina- 
0. i ~. A Complete Line of Money Wrappers tions and children’s savings banks. | 
P STANDARD PAPER GOODS ion cae > Presa age by | Send for illustrated literature 
e Pane anufacturin o., Inc., ’ 
C rie” |) ee || ACMEBULLETIN CO. 52122 2 
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CONROE NATIONAL BANK, CONROE, TEX., recently completed by the 
Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America, is a dramatic 
example of contemporary modern design in bank architecture. The 
building materials used include new heat absorbing glass, which 
reduces glare and improves two-way vision; smooth-face red brick; 
and cypress. Drive-in teller facilities and a parking lot are located 
to the rear of the building. In the main banking room (right), the 
teller counters are cypress with vertical board and batten construc- 
tion, the flooring is terrazzo, the ceiling is acoustical tile. Although 
conventional building materials were used, an unusually light and 
friendly home-like atmosphere was achieved. 









To keep folks posted on 
Arizona’s economy, each # 
month we publish and # 
distribute 20,000 copies of S 
“Arizona Progress.’ Would # 
you like to see a copy? 
ARIZONA'S STATE-WIDE BANK © 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
ESOURCES $271 MILLION 32 


Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 










School Of Banking Of The South 
Commences Second Summer 
Session August 12 


The second summer session of the 
School of Banking of the South 
will commence at Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La., Aug. 
12, and run for two weeks, ending 
Aug. 25. In addition to the one hun- 
dred students who will enroll in first 
year wark will be an equal number 
of banker-students who have com- 
pleted last year’s session in addition 
to the required extension problems. 

Modeled after the graduate bank- 
ing schools at Rutgers and Wiscon- 
sin, the School of Banking of the 
South is the culmination of many 
years of planning on the part of the 
state bankers associations of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

The new school has been estab- 
lished to provide junior officers and 





bank executives of the South with 
specialized instruction, advanced 
study, and guided research in the 
economic, monetary, and legal 
aspects of banking practice. 


The First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
named FRANK H. PUNDT and J. BEAT- 
TY ALEXANDER assistant cashiers. 


HAROLD M. SHERMAN, JR., has been 
promoted to vice president in charge 
of general organization for Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


KENNETH K. MARTIN has_ been 
elected assistant cashier by The 
Texarkana National Bank, Texar- 
kana, Tex. 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company and Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
have merged to form The Mercan- 
tile Trust Company. SIDNEY MAES- 
TRE, former president of Mississippi 
Valley Trust, is chairman of the 
board of the merged trust company. 
W. L. HEMINGWAY and GALE F. JOHN- 
STON, past chairman of the board 
and president, respectively, of Mer- 
cantile-Commerce, are now chair- 
man of the executive committee 
and president of The Mercantile 
Trust Company. 
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HELMUT ANDRESEN has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, New 
York, N. Y. Mr Andresen was pre- 
viously assistant vice president of 
United States Trust Company of 
New York. 





Helmut Andresen J. Lesley Baker 


J. L. BAKER has been made assist- 
ant vice president and comptroller 
of First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 


DONALD K. MACKENZIE has been 
elected an assistant vice president 
by Marine Midland Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. 





Donald K. Mackenzie Donald C. Adams 


DONALD C. ADAMS has been pro- 
moted to vice president of Irving 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


ROBERT G. LINN has been elected 
assistant vice president of The 
Florida National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Robert G. Linn 


B. E. Brownell 


B. E. BROWNELL, formerly assist- 
ant vice president of California 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., has been 
elected trust officer of California 
Trust Company, the bank’s wholly 
owned affiliate. 
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Association of 
Bankers has elected JOSEPH M. 
DODGE, president of The Detroit 
Bank, Detroit, Mich., as president; 
R. CROSBY KEMPER, president of City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., as vice president; 
A. J. GOCK, chairman of Bank of 
America N. T. and S. A., San 
Francisco, Calif., LAWRENCE N. MUR- 
RAY, president of Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., G. H. PERKINS, executive 
vice president of Chemical Bank and 


Reserve City 





Trust Company, New York, N. Y., 
and ARTHUR H. QUAY, president of 
First National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn., as directors. 


MORRISON G. TUCKER has been 
elected active vice president of 
Liberty National Bank and Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, New York, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed WILLIAM S. CLOUGH, JR., 
and LAWRENCE HOGUET as assistant 
secretaries. 
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Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank Product Of Philadelphia 
Merger 


Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, the outgrowth of the merger 
of the Girard Trust Company and 
the Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Company, opened its 
doors for business in Philadelphia, 
Pa., in June. 


Sound considerations of mutual 
welfare and capacity for service 
have dictated the bank merger. The 
new Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank is operated as a state bank, 
with membership in the Federal 
Reserve System and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 


Thirteen long-established offices 
located in metropolitan Philadelphia 
and outlying business communities 
are geared to offer the best in bank- 
ing service to individuals and to 
business and industry. Commercial 
banking services will continue to 
be available at all of the neighbor- 
hood offices. Departments of the 
new institution are staffed by per- 
sonnel of both banks. 


A new board of directors heads 








We specialize in forwarding of 
funds abroad for our banking 
friends with or without Foreign 
Departments. Our remittance serv- 
ices include commercial, benevo- 
lent and living expense payments 
abroad by cable, mail or airmail. 

Experience developed over the 
years, and close friendly relation- 
ships with worldwide correspond- 
ent banks are available to assist do- 
mestic banks to establish or extend 
their own remittance service. We 
welcome your inquiries. 


7 7 he ° a 7 
‘Public National 
BANK AND TRUST 
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David E. Williams, left, chairman of the board of directors of Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank, and Geoffrey S. Smith, president of the bank, approve the bronze plate 
to be placed on the exterior of the thirteen offices of the newly formed institution. 


the Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank. David E. Williams, past presi- 
dent of Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Company, is chair- 
man of the board; James E. Gowen, 
former chairman of the board of 
Girard Trust Company, is chairman 
of the executive committee; and 
Geoffrey S. Smith, past president of 
Girard Trust Company, is president. 
Five senior vice presidents ap- 
pointed are George R. Clark and 
Russell J. Bauer from Corn Ex- 
change, and J. Malcolm Johnston, 
Basil L. Harlow, and George H. 
Brown, Jr., from Girard Trust Com- 
pany. 





R. LEE KEMPNER has been elected 
president of United States National 
Bank, Galveston, Tex. Mr. Kemp- 
ner previously served as president 
of United States National Bank 
from 1938 to 1948 inclusive. 


JERRY J. NOLAN has been ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president 
of City National Bank, Houston, 
Tex. Formerly Mr. Nolan was vice 
president of Empire State Bank of 
Dallas, Dallas, Tex. 


JOHN H. MCGINNIS has become 
associated with Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, Dallas, Tex., as a 
security analyst in the trust depart- 
ment. Mr. McGinnis was formerly 
with Delafield and Delafield, New 
York City investment firm. 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., has ad- 
vanced JOHN R. MCWILLIAM to 
president and E. HERRICK LOW to 
first vice president. 


Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio, has elected 
CHARLES C. BURCHARD as vice presi- 
dent, WILLIAM E. FLACK as manager, 
and ALBERT R. PIKE as _ assistant 
manager. 


HAROLD A. HAYWARD, has been 
elected assistant vice president of 
The First National Bank of Miami, 
Miami, Fla. He was formerly with 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, New York, 
NW. Z. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Ariz., has appointed 
GEORGE A. WEISMANN and D. K. ED- 
WARDS assistant cashiers. 


Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed BERTRAND H. MALLISON as- 
sistant vice president. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has promoted JOHN C. BALD- 
WIN, JR., to assistant cashier. 


Bank Anniversaries 


The Houston National Bank, 
Houston, Tex., initiated the observ- 
ance of its diamond jubilee with the 
announcement of the establishment 
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“For today and 


for the future...” 


THEODORE E. MUELLER 


President, American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Company 


“For today and for the future; for yourself and for your country; the 
Payroll Savings Plan is a thoroughly American plan. By helping ourselves 
through savings we maintain and extend individual independence and 
help our country preserve its freedom. Thousands at American-Standard 
are carrying forward this sound American tradition of national-help 


through self-help.” 


“ 


. . . national-help through self-help”—that’s the Payroll 
Savings Plan! 

Introduced in 1941 and offered to millions of employees 
by alert managements, the Payroll Savings Plan has given 
employed men and women an easy, automatic way to build 
financial independence, save for a home, educate their chil- 
dren and gain many benefits that can be acquired only by 
thrift. It has built up a tremendous reserve of purchasing 
power: today, Americans hold more than $58 billion in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. It has helped to provide cash to retire 
maturing Savings Bond issues and pay off $6 billion in 
bankheld debt. It is one of our strongest checks on infla- 
tionary tendencies. 

In these critical days, when “Defense is Everybody’s 
Job” the Payroll Savings Plan is up front with America’s 
defenders. Month after month, in upwards of 21,000 com- 
panies, more than 8,000,000 men and women are building 
a bulwark of thrift dollars. In January, 1951, 3,587,000 


$25 Defense Bonds and 1,028,000 $50 Defense Bonds were 
purchased—the majority by serious savers on the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


Management is doing its part—in a big way. Hundreds of 
companies, large and small, are reinstating the Payroll 
Savings Plan or vitalizing the existing plan by a person-to- 
person canvass that puts a Payroll Savings Application 
Blank in the hands of every employee. No pressure is ex- 
erted—or needed. In Mr. Mueller’s American-Standard 
plants, for example, the person-to-person canvass added 
7,800 more employees to the plan that protects. 


If your company does not have a Payroll Savings Plan 

. or if you have not made a person-to-person canvass 
recently . .. phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Your State Director will be glad 
to help you. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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of a permanent scholarship in bank- 
ing and finance at the University 
of Houston. 


The First National Bank of Co- 
lumbus, Columbus, Ga., this year 
commemorates its 75th anniversary. 


The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
marked the 106th anniversary of 
its founding. 


In Beaumont, Texas, The Ameri- 
can National Bank of Beaumont re- 
cently celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary. 


Population Changes 


Business has another big job 
ahead during the next decade filling 
the demands of a bumper crop of 
teen agers, according to The North- 
ern Trust (Chicago) Company’s in- 
terpretation of the Bureau of the 
Census projected figures. 


“Businessmen as well as_ the 
school system can count on an in- 
crease of 41 per cent to 44 per cent 
in the next ten years in the num- 
ber of young folks 10 to 19 years of 
age,” the Bank states in its month- 
ly bulletin, Business Comment. 


“Colleges and businessmen cater- 


ing to people in their twenties, on 
the other hand, face a downward 
trend in the size of their market 
amounting to at least 5 per cent 
over the next five years. Business- 
men and organizations dealing with 
older people will find their market 
increasing by 25 per cent to 30 
per cent in ten years. This increase 
in numbers will be reinforced by 
higher buying power resulting 
from the widening coverage of 
pension plans. 

“The increase in the number of 
persons in the young and old age 
groups that are largely unpro- 
ductive from a material standpoint 
is of utmost importance to the 
working age groups. The actual 
purden on the working population 
is affected by age at leaving school 
and retirement age, as well as by 
the per capita financial require- 
ments of these groups. The increas- 
ing burden of material welfare for 
the unproductive groups placed on 
the working population emphasizes 
the importance of higher produc- 
tivity through gains in the effi- 
ciency of machines and labor. Gains 
in productivity can, if unob- 
structed, more than offset the larger 
proportion of unproductive people 
so that the living standards of all 
groups can rise.” 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Sept. 30- 


Oct. 3—77th Annual Convention, The Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 
Oct. 17-19—25th Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 


Calif. 


Nov. 8-9—20th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


July 12-14—West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 
Aug. 5-8—Alabama, Bankers Study Conference, University of Alabama 


Aug. 12- 


Sept. 1—lllinois, Trust Development School, Northwestern University 
Oct. 11-12—Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


Oct. 21-24—lowa, Des Moines 


Oct. 21-23—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
July 30- 


Aug. 11—School of Financial Public Relations, Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill. 
Aug. 12-25—School of Banking of the South, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Aug. 20- 


Sept. 1—School of Banking at University of Wisconsin, Central States, Madison, Wis. 

Sept. 11-14—WMortgage Bankers Association, 38th Annual Convention, Mark Hopkins and 
Fairmont Hotels, San Francisco, Calif. 

Sept. 27-30—Annual Convention of the Association of Bank Women, Hotel Sheraton, 


Chicago. 


Oct. 7-10— Robert Morris Associates, Fall Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 21-24—Consumer Bankers Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 22-25—NABAC 27th Annual Convention, The Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Nov. 9-13—U. S. Savings and Loan League, 59th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Nov. 12-15—Financial Public Relations Association, 36th Convention, Hollywood Beach 


Hotel, Hollywood, Florida. 
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At left, Banker Joe Hagar, Jr.; at right, 
Purina Dealer Roy Parker. Their asso- 
ciation is profitable to both and to the 
community of Cuero, Texas. 


Cuero, Texas, Banker Has Confidence in Agricultural 
Finance...and in Cuero’s Purina Dealer 


“Back of our broiler financing stand several qual- here in Cuero, is the type of dealer to service a 


ifications,” says Joe Hagar, Jr., of the Farmers broiler operation correctly. Following this plan, 
State Bank and Trust Company of Cuero, Texas. we've never lost any money on broilers.” 


“First, we look for the man himself... one who 


The financing policies of this bank have meant 
knows how to raise chickens. 


added prosperity for the banker and for the com- 
“Then we look for a dealer to service this feeder. munity. By working together, this banker and 
I believe that Mr. Roy Parker, our Purina Dealer Purina Dealer are building together. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building in your 
town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the live- 
stock and poultry possibilities of your area with your Purina 
Dealer soon? 

If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, find 
out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity for young 
men in your community. Purina Chows for livestock and 
poultry and Purina Sanitation Products are distributed from 
32 strategically located plants and carry the Checkerboard 
label, rural America’s best-known trade-mark. 

For more information on the Purina Franchise, write to 
Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1600 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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..- and have a swell vacation 


The unexpected “something extra” is always appreciated. » » Favorable 
reaction, therefore, may be confidently expected, when a banker under- 
takes to provide his customers with outstanding checks...checks which 
offer maximum safety plus the “extra” of superior quality. Each business 
day the vast circulation cf checks lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers 
is evidence of the almost universal acceptance of this famous line. » » You 
may obtain samples from your lithographer or we'll gladly send them direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1npivipuALizED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and-counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 








